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PREFACE. 



to amuse without injuring, and to 
instruct without offending, is the 
highest aim of the following pages. 
They were written in a retirement 
almost amounting to solitude, at the 
request of a belored and lamented 
friend, whose hours of languor, dur- 
ing a lingering illness, were occa- 
sionally relieved by the perusal of 
them ; whose partiality encouraged, 
and whose judgement approved them. 

The 
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'The praise which made the pet 
formance of this work, a pleasure, 
can no longer be bestowed, and ther e 
fore that of Uie public is less anxiously 
desired, for the satisfaction which it 
might once have given, cannot now 
be shared. 

The approbation of the wise and 
good is however always valuable, and 
they must be undeserving of it, wk^ 
are insensible of its worth. 

To obtain it for these volumes, the 
design must be considered more than 
the execution; and the severity oi 
criticism muist be forgotten in the 
consideration tl^at it would be iH- 
employed on a subject of which af- 
fection prompted the undertaking, 

and 
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and for the errors and imperfectiMis 
of which, the compassionate will ac- 
cept the excuse of its having been 
began and ended in^the most trying 
moments of affliction. 



DRELINCOURT and RODALVI 



Chap. I. 

There, in domestic virtue rich and great, 

As erst in pablic, *n)id his wide domain, 

Lon^ in priraeyal patriarchal state, 

The lord, the jud^e, the father of the plain. 

He dwelt; and with him in the golden chain 

Of wedded faith, y linked a matron sage 

Aye dwelt ; sweet partner of his joy and pain. 

Sweet charmer of his youth, friend of his age. 

Skilled to iroproTe his bliss, his sorrow to assnage. 



WEST. 



A MONG the innumerable villas which 
grace the banks of the Amo, in the 
neighbourhood of Florence, none were 
more distinguished by elegance than that 
of the Marchese di Rodalvi, who had 
early in life resigned the bustle of the 
world, to enjoy the pleasures of rational 
retirement, enriched with books, and 
enlivened by the occasional society of 
Vol. I. B friends. 
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friends, whose cultivated mindS;, and po- 
lished manners were congenial' to his 
own. 

During six months, the Marchese had 
considered himself particularly fortunate 
in having been favoured with a visit from 
Lord Drelincourt, an English nobleman, 
to whom he had been attached from his 
youth, and who had bee» advised to try the 
efficacy of a warm climate, towards the 
restoration of his health, which he had 
lost by an indefatigable attendance on 
politics, and vexation from seeing his 
schemes frustrated and his services ne- 
glected. 

Frederick Augustus Courtney, Baron 
Courtney, Earl of Drelincourt, was, at 
this period of our, history, forty-^even 
years of age, tall and of a noble figure, his 
countenance expressive and thoughtful, 
tho' terrible in anger, of which, however, 
it seldom assumed the appearance; its ge- 
neral character was that of benevolence,tho' 
his penetrating dark eyes sometimesdarted * 

such 
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snch inquiring glances^ that they, who from 
conscious depravity could not bear their 
scrutiny, sought to conceal the embar- 
rassment which it occasioned by calling 
it designing and morose. But artifice 
was a stranger to Lord Drellncourt's 
breast, and would have been equally 
abhorred by him as a crime^ and despised 
as a meanness. He thought^ with Francis 
the First, that " foi de gentilhomme,** 
was the strongest assertion which could be 
required; and his own spotless honour 
was a convincing proof, that, from him, 
it was all that was necessary. A faithful 
subject, a tender husband, an affectionate 
parent, and a sincere friend, could Lord 
Drelincourt be otherwise than respected? 
When we add, that he was a kind master, 
an indulgent landlord, the hope of the 
poor, and the champion of distress; many 
of our readers will condemn us for exhi- 
biting '' a faultless monster which the 
world never saw;" but we are too well 
acquainted with human nature to insult 

B i their 
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their experience by asserting, that we 
draw a perfect character from real Ufe : 
tiOy though we are mortified to confess it. 
Lord Drelincourt had a fault, which could 
at times eclipse all his virtues, " the fault 
by which e'en angels fell," was the black 
bane from which his heart had not been 
purified. Yet a very large portion of this 
besetting sin, which held even Lord Dre- 
lincourt in thraldom, had its foundation 
in virtue, mistaken virtue it is true, and 
carried to excess; but we may venerate 
the cause though we must condemn the 
effects. 

Lord Drelincourt had been brought up 
with most exalted ideas of his preroga- 
tives, which had produced in him the 
baneful effects of expecting more, from 
every one, than any one was inclined to 
grant. His father, after a licentious and 
disgraceful youth, of which the follies 
extended even to middle age, had retired 
with a ruined constitution, to estates, 
heavily encumbered by his past extrava- 
gancies. 
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gancies. He there conceived every day 
new disgust for his former excesses^ and 
new resentments against those who had 
called themselves his friends^ but who had 
foraken hixti, when they could no longer 
make him subservient to their designs; 
though many of them were infinitely his 
inferiors in rank^ fortune^ talents^ and even 
virtues^ few as he possessed at the time of 
his associating with them. He, married, 
and entirely renounced the world, col- 
lecting all that was useful and desirable 
from it, into Castle Drelincourt, the seat 
of his ancestors, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his days, endeavouring to 
atone' for his early misconduct by the 
practice, as he believed, of every duiy, 
and by instilling into his son, the present 
Earl, who was the only pledge of his 
union^ the knowledge and love of virtue. 
Unfortunately, the old Earl forgot to 
mention, that '' the excellence, which 
makes all other excellencies amiable^ is 
humility;*' and the young Lord Courtney 

B 3 did 
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not appear likely to know it by intuition; 
but then, to make amends for this omis* 
sion^ he was constantly warned to preserve 
inviolate the dignity of his rank; past 
times were expatiated on with rapture to 
him, and contrasted with the present age, 
to guard him against its degeneracy. His 
youthful imagination was fired with tales 
of the valdur and magnificence of his an- 
cestors, he sighed to see the castle once 
more filled with armed men, with ladies 
fair and barons bold; his young head ran 
on tilts and tournaments, rebellions and 
sieges, and before he was fifteen years of 
age, he had learnt to regard every thing 
modern with contempt or indignation; 
but what may appear very surprising, a 
further acquaintance with the world, on 
which he had looked with disgust from 
the retirement of Ciastle Drelincourt, did 
not contribute to alter his opinion. If 
any thing more had been necessary to 
warp the mind of Lord Courtney, and 
cloud it with prejudice, it would have 

been 
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been efiected by the flatteries and absurd 
conduct of his aunts^ the maiden sisters of 
the Earl, by whose extravagance they had 
been deprived of their portions^ which 
were unluckily left by their father in his 
son's hands^ until they should marry; and 
could we suppose interest ever to influ- 
ence matrimony, we should fejir that the 
poor ladies in losing their property, lost 
also the probability of establishing them* 
selves in the married state ; certs^n it w, 
that from the time in which it was pretty 
confidently whispered that their brother, 
perhaps through the hope of changing 
his luck, had ventured their fortunes at a 
fashionable gaming house, from that time 
their admirers grew more respectful in 
their adorations, which at last ended in 
that indisputable mark of true love, a 
^imid silence; and the ladies, after having 
candidly acknowledged for ten years suc- 
cessively, that they should soon be thirty, 
were obliged to submit to waste the win- 
ter of their charms in the seclusion of their 

B 4 brother's 
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brother's castle; where Lady Maud be- 
came a rigid devotee^ and inveighed 
against the vices of the age with a most 
edifying countenance^ in which the 
mortifications of worldly vanities were 
strongly depicted; whilst Lady Bertha, 
who was worthy of a better state than the 
cheerless one of celibacy, consoled her- 
self by reading romanced, and studying 
simples. These ladies vied with each 
other in fondness for their nephew, and 
whilst his father extolled the past, and 
Lady Maud railed against the present timesi, 
Lady Bertha told him tales of chivalry, 
compared him to Cyrus, and insisted that 
he should wear a plume of feathers in his 
hat. Lady Drelincourt, his mother, who 
was an amiable and domestic woman^ 
smiled at the different follies of her hus- 
band and his sisters, contenting herself 
with exhorting her son to be punctual in 
his religious and moral duties, and never 
to demean himself by an ignoble action; 
reminding him always, that virtue was 

true 
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true nobility^ and that where much )^as 
given much would be required. 

Under the instructions of his aunt Ber- 
tha, Lord Courtney became, at a very 
early age, an adept in the art of love; 
and the charms of Lord Milbourne's 
youngest daughter made a powerful im- 
pression on his youthful mind. Lord 
Milboume did not reside far from Castle 
Drelincourt: he was an amiable man, and 
of considerable talents, but a numerous 
family and confined income, rendered his 
residence in the country rather a matter 
of necessity than of choice; it was, how- 
ever, regarded as a very fortunate event 
by the youthful lovers, who were thereby 
enabled to see each other frequently; 
and by the time that the lady was thir- 
teen years of age, and Lord Courtney 
fifteen, the attachment between them be- 
came^o apparent, that it could* not be 
concealed from the Earl, who thinking 
that absence might be the most effectual 
means of conquering this juvenile pas- 

B 5 sion. 
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sion, determined . upon a more public 
education for his son^ than he had at first 
intended; and Lord Courtney, accord- 
ingly, left his parental fire-side, to be 
initiated into the mysteries of Eton Col- 
lege. He there met with the present 
Marchese di Rodalvi, whose father died a 
short time before, and he having always 
expressed a wish that his son should be 
educated in England, the young Marchese 
was sent thither by his uncle, who was left 
his guardian. The friendship of these two 
young men commenced with their intro- 
duction to each other, and was strength- 
ened by going together to the university. 
After their studies were completed. Lord 

• 

Courtney gained the Earl's permission to 
accompany his friend on the grand tour, 
from \>rhich, however, he was recalled by 
the afflicting news of his mother's death, 
and the dangerous illness of his father. 
He flew on the wings of filial love, and 
arrived at Castle Drelincourt, in time to 
receive his father's last blessing, and ex- 
hortations 
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hortations to preserve inviolate the ho- 
nour of his ancestors. The young Earl 
was much affected at the sudden depriva- 
tion of both his parents, but Lady Maud 
checked the violence of his grief, by 
telling him it was unchristian to "mourn 
as they without hope/' and that he ought 
to be grateful that the ravages of death 
had spared his aunts. 

As soon as the Earl could bear to think 
of consolation, he felt that it could be 
imparted the most effectually by a lovely 
and virtuous woman. The object of his 
boyish attachment had never been erased 
from his mind, and now rose in his esti- 
mation on every succeeding interview; 
he therefore resolved to follow the early 
impulse of his heart, and in a few months 
he had the pleasure of requesting his 
Italian friend to visit England once more, 
to witness his marriage. The Marchese 
came; time flew on " pleasure's rosy pi- 
nions;" and when he was obliged to tear 
Himself from the EarPs fascinating society, 

B 6 which 
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which had tempted him repeatedly to 
countermand the orders that he had given 
for his return, he found himself so deso- 
late and solitary, amidst all the gaieties of 
Florence, that he thought the wisest thing 
which he could do, would be to follow 
the example of his friend, and to enter 
into the married state, in which he had 
recently witnessed an enviable degree of 
felicity. He accordingly soon after led 
to the altar a beautiful and accomplished' 
woman, whose virtues and society from 
that time, constituted all his happiness. 
After this event, the intercourse between 
the friends became limited, for some time, 
to the exchange of letters, but they still 
continued to take the mbst anxious inte- 
rest in each others' concerns: The satis- 
faction of the Earl in his union would 
have been complete, but for the vexation 
occasioned by the failure of male issue. 
The first addition to his family was a girl, 
and though he was disappointed, yet pa- 
rental feelings were too exquisite to leave 

any 
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any sense of mortification. The next 
year produced another girl^ and Lord 
Drelincourt could not but thinks that a 
boy would have been better. The poor 
babe^ as if conscious that it was -an un- 
wished-for guests drooped and soon left 
a world where it had not found a kinJ 
reception. Lady Drelincourt wept, and 
regarded the loss of her child as a judg- 
ment from heaven for not being con- 
tented with its decrees; but she had hopes 
again, and again produced a female, whose 
beauty, even from its birth, interested all 
beholders. Lord Drelincourt remembered 
his lady's mortification the preceding 
year, and disguised his own; but he wrote 
to his friend, and candidly acknowledged 
that his disappointment was severely felt. 
The Marchese's answer ought to have re- 
conciled him to it: '^ Whilst you, my dear 
friend," said he, '^ repine at the dispensa- 
tions of Providence in sending you three 
daughters successively, the Marchesa and 
I can scarcely think it possible, that a 

parent's sensations should be otherwise 

than 
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than delightful. Alas! they ate what we 
have never known; the want of them is 
the only imperfection in our domestic 
happiness^ and I see a cloud sometimes 
come over the lovely countenance of the 
Marchesa^ when we visit those who^ more 
fortunate than ourselves, are enjoying the 
caresses and endearments of their child- 
ren. Would that it had pleased Heaven 
to grant us the little girl, whom you lost! 
we should not then have one wish incom- 
plete;" Heaven at length heard the 
prayers of both parties. The Marchesa 
pressed to her enraptured bosom a lovely 
girl, in the same month that the Earl was 
rendered happy by the birth of a son.- 
This joyful event diffused felicity over 
Castle Drelincourt, where it took place. 
One of the grooms accidentally met Lady 
Drelincourt's woman, and hearing the tid- 
ings, ran without any ceremony to acquaint 
the Earl, who was walking up and down 
his study in great anxiety. " O my Lord! " 
exclaimed the poor fellow, almost breath- 
less 
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less with the. speed that he had made; 
^^ the child is born, guess what it is." The 
Earl entirely overlooking the unusual 
familiarity of his domestic^ replied in 
doubting accents, not daring to speak as 
he hoped^ '' A girl, perhaps ? *' " No, 
my Lord, no,*' said the delighted fellow, 
^' it is a boy, a fine boy ! and may he live 
to be as good a master to us as your 
Lordship is." The Earl cordially joined 
in this wish, and dismissing the messenger 
of the happiest tidings he had ever heard, 
with a golden testimony of his approba- 
tion, he fell on his knees in gratitude to 
Heaven, returning thanks for the birth of 
his son, and invoking every blessing on 
his infant head. Two years after this, 
another daughter was born, which com- 
pleted the EarPs family; and the Mar- 
chesa had likewise a son within a year 
after the birth of her daughter. We shall 
pass over the succeeding years in silence, 
in order to resume our narrative at the 
period when we first introduced the par- 
ties to our reader's notice. 

Chap. 
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Chap, II. 



r 

Regard the world with cautious eye, 
Nor raise your expectation high. 
See that toe balanced scales be sucb, 
You neither hope nor fear too much ; 
For disappointment's not the thin^, 
'Tis pride and passion point the sting. 
Life IS a sea where storms must rise, 
'Tis folly talks of cloudless skies. 
He who contracts his swelling sail 
Eludes the fiiry of the gale. 

COTTOW. 



LORD Drelincourt had received such 
benefit from a winter's residence in Italy^ 
that he became impatient to return to 
England; but he was still detained by the 
reluctance which he felt to leave his 
friend, whom he might perhaps never see 
again. At length he resolved to fix a day 
for his departure, and to request, at the 
same time, that the Marchese's son, Ed- 
mund, might be permitted to accompany 
him; '^ It will soften the pain of our 

separation. 
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separation^ my dear friend/' said the Earl; 
*^ in your son, I shall every day be re- 
minded of what you were, when our 
intimacy commenced, and in that pleas- 
ing recollection, I shall forget the dis- 
tance by which we shall be separated." 
The Earl's request was too kind, and ad- 
vantageous, for the young Count, to be 
denied; yet he was so dear to his parents, 
and his society was so valuable, that it 
could not be granted without reluctance. 
But they read in Edmund's eyes, the 
desire, natural and praiseworthy in youth, 
of becoming acquainted with new objects, 
and they were unable to withstand the 
slightest appearance of entreaty^ for he 
had never hithertp formed a wish, to 
which they could not consent with plea- 
sure: it was therefore finally determined, 
that the Earl should leave the villa, at the 
expiration of one week, and that Edmund 
should be the companion of his journey. 
The Marchesa wept every day, until the 
arrival of the fatal one, which was to 

separate 
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separate her from her beloved son, for 
the first time since his birth. His sister^ 
the lively Everilda, who was his senior by 
fifteen months, he Had so far gained over 
to his cause, as even to plead in its be- 
half, yet, notwithstanding this, when she 
saw the Earl's travelling chariot drive up 
to the door, she threw her arms around 
her brother's neck, protesting in an agony 
of tears that he should not leave her. 
Arguments were lost on her, for unfortu- 
nately, she had not been accustomed to 
tisten to them; and when, at last Edmund 
was obliged to tear himself by force from 
her embraces, she was conveyed to her 
chamber in strong hysterics, and the Mar- 
chese and Marchesa forgot their'grief for 
the departure of their son, in anxiety for 
their beloved daughter, their first-born, 
the idol of her doating parents. Edmund's 
youthful heart soon recovered from the 
sorrow naturally felt on leaving home, 
particularly for the first time; a home, 
too, endeared as his was to him by every 

indulgence 
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indulgence and elegant gratification; but 
he had hitherto been confined entirely to 
it, and he now anticipated with laudable 
ardour, the improvements which he 
might reap from a change of scene: nor 
was his animation lost upon Lord Drelin- 
court, whose feeling's were soothed by 
the tenderness and sensibility of his 
young friend. 

It is not our intention to swell these 
pages unnecessarily, by a hackneyed des- 
cription of the places through which our 
travellers were to pass^ as we do not 
approve of giving to a novel the appear- 
ance of a book of modern travels, tho' 
modern travels sometimes assume that of 
a novel. Therefore, whilst they are qui- 
etly pursuing their route, and seeing 
every thing useful or delightful, we shall 
amuse our readers, by sketching the ap- 
pearance and disposition of the young 
man, whom Lord Drelincourt had ho^ 
noured with his regard. 

Edmund di Rodalvi was, at this period^ 

in 
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in his nineteenth year^ of a most engag-^ 
ing figure, tall and slender; it was scarcely 
possible to see one more finely fornied, 
or wh^re dignity and grace were mos^ 
happily conspicuous: his complexion was 
brown, and his visage oval; fine t^eth, and 
mosl brilliant dark eyes, gave expression 
to a countenance, which, though some* 
times beaming with the most speaking 
animation, was in general, more interest- 
ing from -a melancholy sweetness uncom- 
mon in a young man, and yet more so in 
one of his nation; but Edmund was the 
child of sensibility,his disposition,naturally 
gentle, had become yet milder under the 
influence of a domestic education, and it 
was only on important occasions, that 
the fire of an Italian darted from his eyes, 
and shone with resplendence in his couar 
tenance. His information, even without 
taking his youth into consideration, was 
great, and his accomplishments numerous. 
In acquiring them, time had flown unper- 
ceived, though spent in perfect retire- 
ment. 
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ment; but he had contemplated the 
world at a distance with delight^ and 
now exulted in the opportunity that he. 
should have, of comparing the theory of 
solitude with the practice of society. 

Unmolested by any accident. Lord 
Drelincourt arrived in London with his 
young companion, who had every day 
risen in his esteem. They alighted at an 
elegant house in- Berkeley-square, and 
whilst the Earl's heart beat with anxious 
solicitude for his family, Edmund's ex- 
perienced an unusual flutter, at the idea' 
of being introduced to those, with whom 
he was to be an inmate for some months^ 
and on whom he already felt dependant 
for his future comforts in England. At 
that moment he reverted to the dear 
friends whom he had left in Italy, and 
shall we acknowledge that the recollec- 
tion of them filled his fine eyes with tears, 
which we can only beg may be excused, 
on the consideration of his domestic edu- 
cation and filial affection : absurdities we 

acknowledge 
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acknowledge almost unheard of at pre 
sent. Fortunately, Edmund's reveries 
were interrupted by the opening of the 
door, and the next minute the Earl found 
himself clasped in the warm embrace of 
his affectionate son, a young man of en- 
gaging appearance, who was immediately 
introduced to Edmund by the Earl, say- 
ing, ^'This is Lord Courtney, my son:" 
then turning, added to his son, " The 
Count Rodalvi, whom I desire you to 
esteem/' Edmund, pleased with Lord 
Courtney's countenance, advanced to 
offer his hand, but he was mortified to 
find his overtures received only by a 
distant bow, and a formal welcome to 
England. Poor Edmund thought of Italy 
again, and never felt more forcibly his 
distance from his friends, than when he 
heard Lord Drelincourt's anxious inqui- 
ries concerning those dear to him. Lord 
Courtney informed them, that his mother 
and sisters were at Castle Drelincourt, 
and that all the world were in the country, 

as 
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as he had been in town above a week^ in 
expectation of his father's arrival^ and 
had not met with a single acquaintance. 
Edmund thought^ that amid the nume- 
rous crouds of people^ they had seen as 
they entered London^ (for it was a fine 
Sunday in July ) y all the world might have 
met acquaintance^ and he began to fear 
that Lord Courtney was one of the new 
sectj known in the present day by the 
name of pv^ppyisU^ though after the cool 
reception which he had received from 
him, he candidly acknowledged to him- 
self, that he could not precisely form an 
an impartial judgment of his character. 
Lord Drelincourt declared his intentions 
of setting off the next day to his seat; and 
Edmund retired to his couch, wisely for- 
getting his c^res by enlisting under the 
banners of Morpheus. 

The next morning, Edmund quitted his 
apartment at so early an hour, that he 
began to imagine, he should have ample 
time for solitary reflection, before either 

any 
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of the gentlemen appeared. In a few 
minutes^ however. Lord Courtney entered 
with so intelligent and benevolent a coun- 
tenance, that though Edmund had been 
disappointed in hiis expectations from it 
the preceding evening, he could not help 
foiming the same again, and they were 
now nearly resolved into certainty, by the 
different style in which he was accosted ;* 
friendliness, goodnature, and native sin- 
cerity, appeared in every word that the 
young Lord uttered. Edmund, for a mo- 
ment, regretted the fickleness which must 
prompt such different modes of conduct, 
and then remembered it no longer. 

Lord Drelincourt, kirtdly waving his 
first intention of leaving town immedi- 
ately, delayed his departure three days 
longer, to give Edmund an. opportunity 
of viewing the public buildings, and other 
objects worthy of notice; and as Lord 
Courtney was very active in his office of 
cicerone, Edmund saw in that short time 
enough of the capital to understand the 

usual 
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usual topics of conversation^ and looked 
forward with pleasure to the winter^ when 
he should be able to study it with the 
attention requisite^ to become really ac- 
quainted with a place containing such 
varied gratifications for curiosity, and so 
many inexhaustible sources of informa- 
tion. 
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Chap. IIL 



What so sweet. 
So beautiful on earth, and, ah! «o rare 
As kindred love and family repose 1 

TOUNG. 



CASTLE-Drelincourt was situated in the 
most beautiful and fertile part of Devon- 
shire^ and was one of those places which 
nature and art appear emulous to adorn : 
whilst the former bestowed on it every 
advantage of situation, salubrious air> 
luxuriant woods, and crystal springs; the 
latter, exulting in her powers, displayed 
her ingenuity to the utmost extent of the 
most refined cultivation. By her magic 
wand, every part of the grounds inspired 
sensations of tranquillity and admiration, 
and the hues of the different trees and 
shrubs, were contrasted with such exqui- 
site variety, or so gradually blended into 

each 
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each other, that the eye was alternately 
amused and refreshed. 

The building itself was awfully grand: 
It had been the residence of the Earls of 
Drelincourt for centuries. 



** Time's ^adaal touch had mouldered into beauty manj" 
a towV, 
Which when it frowned in all itsi battlements 
Was only terrible; iind many a fane raonastic» 
Which when decked in all its spires, 
Serv'd but to feed some pampered abbot's pridei 
And awe th* unlettered vulgar." 



The massy structure of the edifice, plainly 
told that it had been erected in times, 
when strength was the only security 
against oppression. Its situation was ad 
mirably adapted to its character. Embo- 
somed deep in woods, it was guarded on 
every side by hills, gradually swelling 
into mountains almost inaccessible: on 
some of the eminences were still seen 
the ruins of fortresses, that, in former 
times, had guarded those passes, which if 
gained by the enemy, would have en- 

c 8 ableJ. 
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abled them to starve the proud castle 
below into obedience. In the front, the 
«ea bounded the possessions of the Earl, 
'who was particularly attached to this seat 
of his ancestors, for it had been the scene 
of many valiant deeds, and in itself pos- 
sessed every magnificence, and comfort, 
whilst the surrounding country was &ne^ 
and rich in noble seats. 

The party arrived at the castle towards 
the evening of the day after they left 
London. The congratulations of the 
domestics, were fervent though respect- 
ful, and . were received with great com- 
placency by Lord Drelincourt, who in 
a few minutes had the pleasure of em- 
bracing his Lady and daughters. The 
most heartfelt delight beamed in the 
Earl's eyes, and tears of tenderness suf- 
fused those of the ladies. Whilst they 
overwhelmed him with caresses and in- 
quiries, poor Edmund who felt himself 
rather overlooked in the hurry of the 
9oene, after the. first congratulations, 

amused 
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amused himself by studying the counter 
nances of the ladies^ who composed the 
Barl's family, he began with Lady Dre- 
llncourt^ whose matronly figure happily 
united tenderness and dignity; an air of 
serene gravity spread itself over her fea- 
tures; the general expression of which, 
was calculated to gain the esteem and 
affection of all who studied it. Her el*- 
dest daughter^ Lady Kosamond Courtney, 
next claimed attention; this lady was at 
that age, when the features begin to gain 
in expression, what they may perhaps 
lose in bloom, she had nearly attained her 
twenty-sixth year, but although she united 
every elegant accomplishment, and great 
information, to a face and figure of the 
first class of beauty, she still remained 
unsolicited in marriage; and a sense of 
the injustice shewn to her charms, threw 
a cloud over her fine features, which 
sometimes betrayed a degree of hauteur, 
increased in proportion as she thought 
herself neglected. She was of a com* 

c 3 manding 
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manding height^ and the whole style of 
her beauty, was that of the majestic 
haughty Juno, strongly contrasting with 
the yet more perfect, and truly feminine 
charms of Lady Maria, the second daughter, 
who was now reclined on a sofa, from which 
she had only risen for a few moments to 
embrace her father ; an air of langour ap«- 
peared in her, which would seem to have 
been caused by indisposition, had not a 
complexicm fair as alabaster, and of 
brilliant clearness, heightened by a fine 
peach-like bloom, forbidden the idea. 
Her blue eyes were shaded by long silken 
brown lashes, and a few ringlets of the 
same colour, played on her polished fore* 
head, whilst the broad lace of her cap, 
added . delicacy to the features, which it 
partly concealed. Altogether Edmund 
thought that he had never seen so lovely 
a woman, and he might have gazed on 
her much longer, had not his eyes met 
those of the object whom he was admir- 
ing, and he hastily turned them from her, 

to 
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to the youngest daughter^ Lady Emma, 
whom Lord Courtney had called to par- 
take of his chair^ and who was listening to 
her father^ with a countenance of such 
animated sweetness^ that Edmund won- 
dered how he could have overlooked it 
before^ and on a more minute examina- 
tion, he was delighted with its sensibility 
and intelligence. She was simply attired 
in a muslin frock^ her flaxen hair curled 
in natural ringlets, which were chiefly 
fastened by a comb, though a few es* 
caped their confinement to sport upon 
her ivory neck; her eyes were of a darker 
blue than her sister Maria's, and the lashes 
were yet more beautiful. The bloom in 
her cheeks was perhaps more interesting, 
by not being permanent, for in general 
the lilly was predominant, but when ever 
she spoke, or met the eye of admiration 
or attention, the rose, faithful to its trust, 
returned in its liveliest tints, and pro- 
claimed itself the herald of the most at- 
tractive innocence^ and unaflected mo- 

c 4 desty, 
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desty; her figure vfzs petite, but formed by I 

the hand of symmetry, and every move- 
ment was dictated by ease and natural 
grace. Such were the females to whom 
Edward had been introduced, when their 
first emotions began to subside, the par- 
ties retired to dress for dinner, after 
which, the remainder of the day was 
passed enfamUle, and before it was over, 
Edmund began to feel quite at home, in 
the amiable and acomj)Iished family circle, 
by which he was surrounded. 

We have said that the Earl was partial 
to the seat of his ancestors; he was indeed 
never so happy as when at Castle Drelin- 
court, and anxious to make all connected 
with him share in his pleasure, he spared 
no expence, or indulgence, which could 
make the country desirable for a resi- 
dence. The day after his arrival, he began 
to concert schemes for the amusement, 
and gratification of his family, and pro- 
posed to celebrate his return to England, 
by giving an entertainment and ball, to 

the 
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the surrounding nobility and gentry^ 
from whom^ congratulations and inqui- 
ries poured in; as soon as the Earl was 
known to be at the castle. Cards were 
accordingly sent out^ and the interme- 
diate time was agreeably employed by 
Edmund^ in examining the books^ and 
paintings^ of which the Earl had a fine 
collection^ and every room proclaimed 
the literary taste of its possessor^ whilst 
the elegance of the decorations^ and ap- 
propriate ornaments^ reflected the highest 
credit on the ladies^ under whose direc- 
tions they were executed. 

Lady Rosamond designed admirably^ 
and one room was appropriated to a series 
of her drawings from Milton's works. 
This room was fitted up with peculiar 
neatness^ and in it the ladies assembled 
in the mornings, when they did not 
choose to be alone; it communicated 
with the library on one slde> and on the 
other with a noble gallery, in which were 
a variety of musical instruments, and 

€ 5 which 
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which was chiefly devoted to the delights 
of harmony. 

Edmund every day gained esteem in 
the family, and every day became more 
tenderly attached to it. Lord Courtney 
treated him with the most unreserved 
friendship, and begged that he might no 
longer be addressed by his title, as the 
sound of your lordship, threw an air of 
ceremony over their most confidential 
discourees. 

The character of this young Lord, 
though abounding in inconsistencies was 
truly amiable : he had great abilities, and 
^a quickness of preception almost incre- 
dible, which might have rendered him 
one of the first characters of the day, but 
it was unhappily blended with such ver- 
sability of pursuit, that no science, or 
talent, was thought of by him longer, than 
whilst he was acquiring it. He played 
brilliantly, but could never practise long 
enough to do it with correctness. He 
had a taste for drawing, but by the tim^ 

be 
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he had laid his implements ready for 
sketching his outlines^ he recollected an 
engagement^ and his imperfect design 
^was reserved for completion at some more 
distant period. He spoke French^ Italian 
and German, with fluency and strict gram- 
matical propriety; he was an excellent 
classic^ and had a taste for composition, 
both in fprose and verse; he would some- 
times be seized with a love of study, 
which would confine him to his library 
for weeks, in which time he would begin 
twenty different subjects, proceed happily 
through the greater part of his discussions, 
and finish none of them. He rapidly ac- 
quired a knowledge of natural history 
and chemistry, and when acquired, he 
as rapidly laid the pursuit of them aside. 
He had likewise a turn for mechanics, and 
- experimental philosophy, in short, there 
was scarcely either art or science, on 
which he could not speak, at least well 
enough to prove, that very little attention 
would enable him to fully comprehend 

c 6 the 
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the subject in debate. His disposition 
was as various^ as were his acquirements^ 
he could pass alternately '^ from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe," he would one 
moment hold a serious argument with a 
lady on the trimming for her dress, and 
the next learnedly discuss with a scholar, 
the lovesr of Dido and Eneas. He was 
naturally generous even to prodigality, 
disdained a mean action, was warm in 
his affections, and sincere in his attach- 
ments. He had however been not a little 
{Sipoiled by the unlimited indulgence 
shewn to him from infancy, in conse- 
quence of which, though health and 
spirits, gave him the appearance of unin- 
terrupted good humour, it was yet de- 
pending often on the caprice of the mo- 
ment, and was, like that of many othere, 
the most apparent when he was the most 
pleased. Put his parents were very hap- 
py in hipBi> and were with reason proud 
of his acquirements, his father as a lite- 
rary man, was gratified with his taste for 

reading 
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reading and composition^ and the praises^ 
which had been justly bestowed on some 
of his most finished attempts in the latter> 
gave the highest pleasure to the £arl> 
who rightly thought^ that a man of rank 
ought at least to be a patron^ and judge 
of literature, and of the fine arts. His 
mother was delighted with his pleasing 
appearance and manners, and could not 
conceal from him, that she thought him 
one of the finest young men of the age, 
in which Henry perfectly coincided, but 
laughed at the same time, with such viva- 
city, that his sisters knew not whether he 
meant to declare his own opinion, or 
goodnaturedly to ridicule that of Lady 
Drelincourt. The Earl rejoiced that his 
son had no taste for inferior company; 
on the contrary he was perhaps too fas- 
tidious, for his own family united so many 
pleasing accomplishment:^ to solid infor- 
mation, and polished manners, that he 
expected from others, more then it was 
probable he should find, and disappoint- 
ment 
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ment sometimes gave rise to ill-founded 
disgust. Edmund was a compknion the 
most suited to his taste of any that he had 
ever seen^ not that their dispositions were 
exactly similar^ but as discords heighten 
harmony in music^ so the pensive tender- 
ness of Edmund's temper formed an 
agreeable contrast to the volatile warmth 
of Henry's; their attachment every day 
gained strength^ and at last Edmund told 
his friend, how much he had been hurt by 
the coldness with which he had been at 
first received by him. '' My dear fellow," 
replied Henry with his usual frankness^ 
*' I saw immediately that I should esteem 
you, but I confess that my father's manner 
was not likely to make me do it more 
willingly, '^ This is the Count Rodalvi 
whom I desire you to esteem," his deter- 
mined style of speaking piqued me, and 
I resolved not to comply immediately 
with his desire, though I mortified myself 
by delay." This little explanation set 
Edmund at ease, as before it took place, 
his pleasure in Henry's friendship was 

sometimes 
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sometimes damped, by a fear of its incon- 
stancy. With a temper so amiable, con- 
duct so irreproachable^ and talents so 
promising as we have described, it is 
almost unnecessary to add . that Lord 
Courtney constituted the delight of his 
family^ and that all the Earl's ideas and 
expectations of felicity, had their source 
in this beloved and valuable son. 



*' Swifl to reward a parent's feari 
A parent's hopes to crown. 
Roll on in peace ye blooming years 
That rear him to renown: 
When in his finished form and face. 
Admiring multitudes shall trace. 
The beauties of his line combin'di 
The courteous yet majestic mien. 
The liberal smile the look serene, 
The great and genUe mind." 



c»«c 
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Chap. IV. 



Up springs the dance, along the lighted dome 
Mixed and inToWed a thousand sprightly ways ! 
The glittering court efifuses every pomp. 
The circle deepens, beam'dfroni gaudy robes. 
Tapers and sparkling gems, andradient eyes 
A soft dSulgence o'er the pahice waves. 

THOMSOlf. 



AT length the day fixed on for the ball 
arrived, and Lord Drelincourt who was 
fond of his domestics and tenantry, (per- 
haps not less so from considering them in 
some measure as his vassals) resolved they 
should share in the general hilarity. He 
therefore ordered the good old English 
fare of roast beef and plumb pudding, to 
be abundantly provided for them, and 
that it should be concluded by a dance 
in the hall, which was at such a distance 
from the part of the castle, in which the 
ball was to be held, that there was na 

probability. 
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probability^ of the sounds of rustic mirths 
interfering with the refined enjoyments 
of the fashionable guests, who moreover^ 
probably would not begin their festivity, 
until that of the honest farmers and their 
cherry-cheeked daughters was ended. 

Lord Drelincourt looked with pleasure 
on his rustic guests, as they were seated 
round his hospitable board, in the haU 
of his forefathers. His early prejudices 
returned in all their force, and his liberal 
mind, enlarged views, and humane dispo* 
sition, did not prevent a sigh rising in his 
breast, when he reflected that the ^^ age 
of chivalry was past." His dependants 
all loved, though they feared him, and as 
they rose on his entrance, to congratulate 
him with respectful ardour on his safe 
return to his native country, he thought 
of his father, and of the pleasure which a 
similar spectacle would have afforded 
him, he sighed involuntarily, a tear trem- 
bled in his eye,. '^ a sigh, a tear so sweet, 
he wish'd tiot to control/' But soon 

company 
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» 

company of a more exalted^ though per* 
jiaps less valuable class^ demanded his 
attention. 

The iSrst carriage which arrived, was 
•one of dark green, drawn slowly by four 
greys, the coachman and attendants look-* 
ing as if they had retained their situations 
from time immemorial, and the two ladies 
liriio alighted from it, were to all appear- 
ance remnants of great antiquity. They 
were the Earl's maidei\ aunts, of whom 
we have already made honorable men* 
tion. He received them in great state at 
the top of the stairs ; Lady Bertha gave 
him her hand to kiss, and he then led her 
into the drawing room, where he intro- 
duced Edmund to her, and to her sister^ 
as a young friend for whom he had a par* 
ticular regard. Lady Maud hearing a 
foreign name, was rather ungracious in 
her compliments, but lady Bertha said 
with a benevolent smile, ^^ You are wel- 
come, courteous sir, to our island, and I 
trust that you will find in it, the hospital- 

ity 
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ity which ought always to be shewn to 
strangerS) particulariy if distressed^ which 
I hope however, will never be your case/' 
She then took her seat, leaving Edmund 
much embarrassed what answer to makej 
as he did hot perfectly understand the 
epithet of courteous, which he had never 
before heard in conversation ; he suppos- 
ed therefore from the singular dress and 
appearance of the ladies, that they came 
from some distant province ; he however 
thanked Lady Bertha, and told her in re* 
ply to her welcome, that he could wil- 
lingly have suffered any distress, on con- 
dition of becoming acquainted with a 
country so delightful, andwith whose fair 
inhabitants every stranger must bexharm*- ' 
ed.. Lady Bertha had not heard so gallant 
a speech for many years, and mentally 
comparing Edmund to Oroondates, she rose 
and made him a profound curtsey. Edmund 
returned it with a low bow, and then took 
his seat by Lady Emma, whose cheeks 
were dyed in blushes at the characteristic 

speech 
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^eech of her aunt. Soon after^ a Mr. 
Fetcher was announced; this gentleman 
was a relation of Lady Drelincourt; he 
was a widower^ and the early loss of the 
object of his fondest affections^ had com* 
municated a degree of misanthropy to his 
feelings^ which was sometimes evrdenr 
from his expressions^ and; made him ap- 
pear severe, but he was only so in words, 
fop in deeds he was benevolence personi- 
fied. He had married against the con- 
sent of his wife's relations, who objected 
to his small fortune, and she, being of a 
delicate constitution and susceptible dis- 
position, felt their displeasure so. keenly, 
that she fell into a decline; and three 
years after their union left him an incon- 
solable mourner. He was, however, a 
parent, and for the sake of his little girl, 
he resolved to conquer his grief, the vio- 
lence of which would inevitably interfere 
with his duty to her. Accordingly, he 
went into society to amuse his mind, but 
being uninterested in it, he lashed it^ 

vices. 
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vices^ ridiculed its follies^ and sometimes 
unjustly accused it of the insipidity, which 
his peculiar disappointmeuts made him 
fe^l, amidst what it offers as pleasures. 
He was succeeded by a young lady about 
sixteen years of age, a fine figure, and 
so conscious of it, that in endeavouring 
to make it finer, she distorted its natural 
elegance by affectation. Lord Drelin- 
court immediately/with much respect and 
aflfection introduced her as Lady Harriett 
Parkhurst. She was the daughter of the 
deceased Earl of Lindsey, who had been 
Lord Drelincourt's particular friend, he 
died whilst the Earl was abroad, and had 
left this much loved daughter to his care; 
a charge which was received with melan- 
choly pleasure. It had been always the 
wish of these friends to unite their fami- 
lies by means of their children, and Lord 
Courtney, and Lady Harriett had been 
long acquainted with their parents' in- 
tentions. In interested views the match 
possessed too many advantages not to be 

ardently 
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ardently desired by Lord Dreiincourt. 
His ward was, of a great family, being 
grand-daughter to the Duke of Moreton, 
and related to many of the first peers in 
the realm, there was a probability that 
her fortune would be very large, but her 
mind, it must be confessed, had been hi* 
therto neglected^ She was, however, very 
young, and was to reside with the Earl 
until she was of age; he therefore flat- 
tered himself that in the society of hia 
family she could not fail to improve. No 
other guests being expected till the even- 
mg, the party sat doVn to dinner. Lady 
Maud looked with a sour aspect on the 
Earl's visitor and ward; Lady Bertha 
smiled good humouredly on all around 
her; Mr. Fletcher pleased every one by^ 
his animated conversation; and Lady 
Harriett, though she felt a little awe at 
the idea of being under the immediate 
fere of her guardian, was delighted to 
find that he had sent for her to make one 
at^the ball, and fell into a deep study how 

to 
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to make the most becoming dress of 
her mourning. 

Among the surrounding nobility and 
gentry, there had lately' arrived a newly 
created peer, who by dint ofpaying enor- 
mously for his ground, and being con- 
tented with little more, than was barely 
necessary for his house and gardens, had 
been enabled to fix his residence very 
near Lord Drelincourt, much to the dis- 
satisfaction of that nobleman, who re- 
garded with indignation and contempt 
the frequent and often illtimed elevations 
in rank, which had taken place within his 
remembrance. 

Of exalted birth, and descended from a 
long, train of ancestors, who had never 
stained their nobility by an unworthy ac- 
tion, he had a nice sense of what was due 
to every scale in society; always willing 
to acknowledge a superior himself, he 
could ill brook a contrary behaviour in 
others, and though no man entertained 
more liberal ideas than he did, respecting 

commerce 
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commerce, which he justly considered 
the source of the power and prosperity 
of the nation, he yet thought, that many 
respectable merchants, were converted 
into insignificant and subordinate charac- 
ters by succeeding in their wishes to 
reach a higher situation, than that which 
they might have filled with probity and 
abilities. Perhaps Lord Drelincourt's 
ideas of the deference due to noble 
blood, would not have been so exalted, 
had he not conceived that in the present 
rage for levelling, or as they are more 
fashionably termed liberal opinions, its 
claims were unjustly neglected. He 
could not bear to see the possessors of 
rank, degrading it by associating with 
men in every respect inferior to them, 
and adopting the manners of those, with 
whom they disgrace themselves, by being 
iamiliar, merely to feel a licentious ease, 
a carelessness of conduct, and to be ap- 
plauded as good fellows, or merry com- 
panions without any buckram, or non- 
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^ense in their composition. Lord Drelin- 
court mortified by the manners of the 
age^ unfortunately fell into the contrary 
error ; if some granted too little he ex- 
acted too muchj and as extremes are 
always prejudicial^ he made the rank 
which he admired^ appear less amiable^ 
and sometimes ridiculous^ by the stern* 
ness with which he repressed every attempt 
towards familiarity. Unluckily for Lord 
Drelincourt's prejudices^ it happened that 
the only one of the mushroom peers 
with whom he was in a manner compelled 
t9 associate^ was a man of so contracted 
an education^ and of manners so coarse^ 
that an acquaintance with him could not 
fail to increase the earl's disgust. 

Many of those^ for whom fortune has 
paved the way to honors^ join such ex- 
tensive information and knowledge of 
the world, with real politeness and up- 
right principles, that they must be con- 
sidered as an acquisition to any society^ 
and no disgrace to the British peerage; 

Vol. I. D but 



but Lord Diinderton was not of this de* 
scription; however he had left his card 
immediately on the Earl's arrival at the 
castle^ and of course it was impoifeible to 
omit his family in the invitations id the 
ball. Lord Drelincourt was too humane 
ever to be uiipolite^ fbr he considered 
that man as Unfit to live in sdciety, who 
eould without prbvocatidn^ wilfiiliy wound 
fche feelings of another. 

The company begaii to assemble at an 
early hour, and the dancing commenced 
With great spirit. Edmutid had solicited 
Lady Rosamond's hand, but she was pre- 
viously engaged to a Captain Clayton of 
the guards> whose entrance gave her 
visible pleasure, and by the respectful 
ardour of his complimentary inquiries^ 
Edmund imagined him to be a lover and 
apparently a favoured one. Lady Maria 
likewise was engaged though she acknow- 
ledged it reluctantly, for the young Italian 
had already made an impression on her 
heart, that roused her from the languor 

of 
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of inddlence into which she had unhappily 
fktlen^ from the idea of its bein^ very 
irresistible and becoming. He was more' 
successful in hts application to Lady 
Emma, whose eloquent blood mantled 
in her cheeks as she coAsented to h^ his 
partner, and Edmund began to think that 
he had been fortunate in finding* her 
$isters engaged; 

Lord Courtney of coiirte danced with 
Lady Harriett Parkhurst, and the Earl was 
delighted to hear his ward generally ad- 
mired^ for though she was far from being 
handsome, her figure was striking, and 
vanity gave animation to her countenance, 
whilst the embarrassment that she felt 
from her situation, wore the resemblance 
of an amiable modesty which made her 
appear extremely interesting. Henry 
came up to Edmund, whetf the set was 
finished tb inquire what he thought of 
his bride elect, adding, '^ 1 have looked 
so successfully into her eyes, all the time 
we have been dancing, and seen myself 

n S reflected 
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reflected in them so languishingly^ that 
1 dire say she thinJcs me on the rack of 
expectation^ and that I -shall be a most 
enraptured husband — not very well fur- 
nished in the upper story/* continued he, 
laughing as he pointed to his forehead, 
'^ but that is not at all necessary." Ed- 
mund answered with truth that her ap- 
pearance was pleasingj but that^ of her 
mind he did not think there had been 
sufficient time to form a correct opinion. 
Henry smiled significantly^ and left his 
friend^ astonished at the indifference^ with 
which he could acknowledge that he be- 
lieved a woman deficient in sense, and 
yet think of connecting himself with her 
for life^ by the most solemn ties. Edmund's 
reflections were however diverted by the 
sound of the music, which struck up a 
lively tune, and Lady Emma informed 
him he must choose another partner, as 
it was not customary to continue the 
same for mere than two dances ; this he 
was sorry to hear, as he was so well satis- 
fied 
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I 

Red with his present partner, that he felt 
no wish to change. She pleased without 
an effort to shine, no forced attentions 
were requisite to keep up hers, no inor- 
dinate flattery to charm her into good 
humour, gentle and unassuming, her 
manners harmonized with her partner's, 
if he was gay, she was cheerful, if he was 
grave, she became serious; many were 
dazzled by the majestic figure of Lady 
Rosamond, many allured by the languish- 
ing beauty of Lady Maria, but none who 
knew Lady Emma, could be insensible to 
her artless charms, and unaffected virtues. 
Edmund could not forbear expressing the 
reluctance with which he relinquished her 
hand; she blushed at the warmth of his 
expressions, not that they were so ardent 
as the fashionable cant of the day, with 
which the young men continually assailed 
her ears, but in Edmund they appeared 
natural, at least she perhaps wished to be* 
lieve them so. At the very moment, when 
Emma's blushes made her appear doubly 

p 3 interesting 
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interesting in Edmund's ey^s^ Heniy cai&c< 
to request that he would dance with Miss 
Clayton, '^ you will fikid her a lively 
partner I assure you/^ $aad he '^ only do 
m>t bring her to^ near my aunt Maud, 
or you will probably have to defend her 
from the furious attecks of the old lady^ 
^ they by s^o means assimilate well. " He 
^ben introduced Edmund to a pretty 
lylooming girl, wboste simpUcity of dress, 
and pleasing ap>pearacpce, left him to conr 
^ecture wh^t there could h/e m her h^ 
(liaviow to distress L^dy Mayd's feelings^ 
He had however no time {or discovery, 
^ his parti^er's place was at the top of thp 
dance; f^e therefore le;d ber there imr 
mediately. When they had gone dow^ 
ttwenty couples, widi a velocity whi^cli 
precluded the possibility of conviersation, 
ithey arrived at the bottom of th^ set, and 
the young lady drawing a cambric faandr* 
ierchief from her side, and ^ubbijag i^r 
|ace in a manner wjijch m^st h^v^e co^r 
s'mf^fii the mpst §ceptieaj, :th»t she ws^ 

indebted 
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indebted solely to nature for a fine com- 
plexion, ejxlairned, "Cursedly hot, don't 
jou think i&o?'' Edmund thought that he 
did not hear rightly lyhat she said, and 
lamented to himself, only having a know- 
ledge of the English language from 
books, as he foresaw that the greatest 
attention, and nicety of oracular infor- 
mation, would be necessary, before he 
could feel perfectly ^t ease whilst sus^ 
taining a part in conversation. He how- 
ever ventured to reply that having been 
used to a warm climate, he did npt feel 
any inconvenience from the temperature 
in which they were at that time. " Oh," 
replied Mi$s Chyton, '^ I remember 
Courtney told me you were Italian, pray 
is there good hunting with you?" Ed- 
mund was again surprised, for he had 
never had the question put to him before 
by a lady, but he thought, as he bad ima- 
gined of Lady Bertha, that she also might 
be from a distant province, where the cus- 
toms were probably different. He therefore 

D 4 replied 
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replied with the utmost politeness, and 
began to inform her in what the field 
sports of Italy, differed from those which 
had been described to him in England. 
Miss Clayton listened with great atten- 
tion, then told him that she could not 
bear the summer, as it deprived her of 
her most pleasing recreations, adding 
that she had given her favourite horse 
Highflyer, a breathing in the morning, 
to which circumstance she believed it 
might be owing, that she was in such a 
confounded heat, with only going doyrn 
one dance. Edmund was rather discon- 
certed by language, which he could no 
longer entirely misunderstand, and began 
to wish, that the heat of which she so forci- 
bly complained in the first set, might pre- 
vent her standing up for another, but she 
resumed her place with great alacrity, and 
Lady Emma at that instant going down 
the dance with the lightness and precision 
of a fairy. Miss Clayton said. '^ That girl 
dances like a sylph, and indeed she does 

every 
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every thing wdl, I like few maukisfa 
misses of quality^ but she pleases every 
body/'Edmnnd acquiesced in this opinion, 
praised her candor, and began to think 
her very agreeable, in spite of the pro- 
vincial peculiaritieis of her dialect. " You 
think then," answered «he, in return for 
his compliment, '^ that women can see no 
merit in each other ; it might have been 
the case when there was more in your 
sex, but now let me tell you, there is too 
little to be jealous of it, consequently We 
can acknowledge perfection more cheer- 
fully in each other, as we are not often 
dazzled by seeing it in the gentlemen." 
Edmund laughed at the compliment that 
she paid the male creation, and she con- 
tinued, " I dare say you think Lady Emma 
a mere child, she does not look more 
than fifteen, and her sisters will not roj:- 
tify the mistake. She is only just eman- 
cipated from the nursery, where luckily 
she has had the advantage of a very 
worthy and well-informed woman for her 

D 5 governess. 
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gov£rn^s, 3nd cosapa^ion^ and her sist^vi^, 
WQuld gladly have confined h^x theine^ 
until they weire disposed of to advaa^ 
tage. Unfortimately howev^er, Lady Ror 
samond reared her stately form amidst 
the circles of fashion^ for dl succession pf 
winters, without any title courting her 
acceptance, and Lady Maria di^ed away^ 
and told all her nervous susceptibilities^ 
and sensibilities, without findrng any one 
to listen to them but female friends^ who 
were somewhat wearied with hearing 
them too often; Lady Dlrelincourt th^en 
recollected that Lady Emma was eighteeo 
years of age, and a very good girl, sh^ 
therefore could not think of secluding 
her from the worla any longer. In vaia 
her sisters kindly urged the impropriety 
of bringing girls out too soon, in vain 
with unaffected sorrow, thev adduced 
themselves as melancholy examples of its 
impolicy^ Lady Drelincourt only replied, 
that they had thought the time very long 
until the arrival of their fourteenth year, 

in 



in which they were introduced into the 
gay world, at their earnest request^ and if 
their expectatioQS had been disappointed^ 
she was sorry for 4t^ but hoped that Emma 
would be more fortunate. This insinua- 
don did not reconcile the efder branches 
to the plan^ but their mother gained her 
point; £mma was released^ ^nd by dint 
of goodnature^ sitting on her brother's 
knee» kissing papa before she goes to bedj 
and neyer interfering with her sister's 
imaginary conquests^ they are, fond of 
her^ ^nd always tell every one^ that she is 
an aiuiable docije child, and will in a few 
years make a charming woman." Miss 
Clayton here finished the family biogra- 
phy, and Edmund was amused by the 
animated manner, in which she had de- 
livered it, though he inwardly condemned 
the severity, with which she had men- 
tioned ladies, one at least of whom^ 
she ought to have respected, as it was 
evident that her brother. Captain ©lay- 
ton felt towards Lady Rosamond, a sctor 

D 6 timent 
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timent more tender than that of esteem 
alone. 

The dancing was now suspended^ and 
an elegant room thrown open, where a 
collation was set out, with such taste and 
profusion, as formed a graifying sight 
to the eyes of the epicure, and a tempt- 
ing one even to those of the abstemious. 

In going- into the supper room. Miss 
Clayton unfortunately met Lady Maud^ 
who was in no very good humour, hav- 
ing lost her money at quadrille, the only 
game that she ever played. Clayton Hall 
was very neaf Courtney Lodge, where the 
old ladies had resided since the death of 
their brother, who had devised it to them; 
consequently Miss Clayton was an old 
acquaintance, and she made a very polite 
obeisance to Lady Maud, who scarcely 
condescended to observe it, exclaiming, 
'^£less me child, I did not know you, and 
indeed it is so long, since you have trou- 
bled yourself with calling at the lodge, 
that it would be no great wonder if I had 

forgotten 
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forgotten your face." '^ I am sure my 
JLady/' replied Miss Clayton with affected 
hun^ility^ *^ I should have called at . the 
lodge the other day, but seeing the win- 
dows closed, I feared there might be 
death in the house, I am happy to find 
that my anxieties for you, and Lady Ber- 
tha, have been groundless/' '' You knew 
very well I believe," grumbled the old 
lady, ''.thatl always have the south front 
windows closed, to preserve my yellow 
damask furniture, and I do not think even 
the pleasure of your company, will in- 
duce me to alter a* custom which I have 
observed long before you were born." 
*' I am sure Madam," replied Miss Clay- 
ton, '' if my company were to be the 
condition of the yellow damask seeing 
the daylight, I should not have had the 
temerity to mention it." '' I want no one's 
company" said the angry Lady M^ud^ 
'' who gallops about the country, in the 
indecent manner that you do, for all the 
world like that heathen man Nimrod, you 

may 
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may think it very clever^ bjiit I thiak such 
masculine afTecitation, very disgusting in 
;» young lady/' Miss Clayton crimsoned 
at the harsh. truth/ that she had involun- 
tarily subjected herself to hear^ and began 
4o wish that she h^d not provoked it by 
her flippancy^ yfhiUt the goodnatured 
Jlady Bertha^ fearing her sister had gone 
too far^ strove to give a different turn 
to the conversation^ by sayings that 
Idipugh it was certainly very dangerous 
to ride about the country unprotected^ 
yet she thought it pretty enough, to siee 
ladies ambling on little ponies^ adding 
that it was not many years, since she had 
given up riding a favou/ite white palfrey 
herself. The idea of seeing Lady Bertha 
ambling on her white palfrey, restored 
the smiles to Miss Clayton's countenance, 
but she resolved to lake a seat at the sup*- 
per table, quite out of Lady Maud's 
hearing. 

" My dear creature," cried a half naked 
belle of quality, to Lady Rc6amond, ^' for 

heaven's 



he^iven's sal^ len4 ine some book^; have 
yoi^ ^ny i^pvels ? you ^m I know ao iin:-* 
nue^ise reader^ and therefore you will pity 
if^, \Aien I ifich]te tQ you tbat I have not 
toijclued a pag;e this fortnight/' '^ I be-^ 
l^ve^" replied Lady Bosamond rather 
eoolly^ '^ my jreading^ s^d yoiir Itadyship's^ 
greBQt e^.4Ptly similar/' " Oh yes, I aoi 
s^re I 4$hall ji^ke your books> I very sel* 
dopxi re^d one through^ just look at what 
is new, and niiss all the rest^ for thre^ 
fourths of them are alike/' '^ Is Lady 
Louisa Delany turning critic," said Mn 
Fletcher, " how inust the poor wreCcheft 
of authors tremble, when they hear of 
the fiery ordeal through which they wiJJ 
hav^ to pass/' ^' dh you sevejre creature," 
rejoined the lady, '^ 1 am sure you meazi 
to laugh at me, do not you think he does?" 
turning to Henry, who replied very 
gravely, '^ He can only then mean to 
declare himself ignorant of your laJy- 
l^ip's well known information and taste/* 

l^dy Laiir^ was delighted^ ^nd her vanity 

prompted 
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prompted her to regard as true the speeches, 
"which her conscience told her, could only 
be uttered in ridicule. She resolved how- 
ever to secure the literary reputation, that 
she fancied she was acquiring; but unfor- 
tunately silence would havebefriended her 
more in her design, than did the torrent 
of nonsense which she poured forth, 
'' Well I dare say you only want to flatter 
me, but I confess I am naturally of a re- 
tired turn, and perhaps too much ad- 
dicted to study.** ^' Your Ladyship's jne- 
rit is then undoubtedly very great," re- 
plied Mr. Fletcher, '' for in good nature 
to the follies of the world, yoju hide your 
inclinations so admirably, that many 
would be unjust enough to suppose you 
highly gratified, by the trifling amuse- 
ments, which your superior attainments, 
must in reality teach you to despise.'* 
^ Oh yes," exclaimed the literary fair 
one, '^ as Shakespeare says so charmingly, 
' An elegant retirement, books and 
friends, our chain, our fates^ our fortunes 

and 
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and our beings blend ! oh I am very fond 
of pretty verses; do not you like poetry?*' 
again addressing herself to Henry, who 
replied. " Poetry, I adore it ! I would 
never speak in prose, but, from the fear 
of being singular, poetry is the language 
of the soul, the vehicle for truth. 



<* Love I feel thy rapturouf povr'r 
Thine if all the preient hour. 
Strong delight tumultuous reigns, 
And urobs throughout nnjr bunting yeam^ 
Lo, behold tie Cyprian queen ! 
Mavk h«r souUsuDauing mein I 
Snatch, oh, snatch me to thy arms 
The wiUing votary of thy charms ! 
Xet me feast without controtul 
And breathe in rapture ali my fool ! 



f* 



^^ Oh you naughty man, I must not 
hear you talk such nonsense,'' cried the 
fasionable Lady Laura, at the same time 
tapping him with her fan, and looking 
down, after vainly endeavouring to bliish; 
she then assumed a tender embarrassed 
air, but unfortunately it was lost on Lord 
Courtney, who had already turned from 
her, to pay his compliments to some other 

females 
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fefoales equally fi^shioiidble^ and well m- 
formed with her ladyship. Disappointed 
by bis dep^rt^r^ she began to pay Ed- 
omnd some atjtexvtion^ and as his face and 
figvre were too striking to he slightly 
passed over« she inquired of Lady Rosa- 
mond in an audible whisp^er^ who hfi vas^ 
and when her curiosity in that particular 
was grati6ed^ she in a whisper y^et more 
audible^ exclaimed. '* He is a very hand- 
some fellow, what prodigious fiiie eyes!" 
Shall we acknowledge, that even the lords 
of the creation are not entirely exempt 
from the failing yclep'd vanity, of which 
they so liberally accuse the weaker vessels? 
$hall we aoknowledge that this failing in 
jEdmund was gratified fQ;r the moment, 
ipven by a compliment paid with so little 
delicacy, and by so frivolous an object? 
Alas! we must unwillii^gly confers it, and 
^f our jcnale readers be mortified by the 
discovery^ they must blame human na- 
ture, :and not its humble de)iDeatoi«. 
•JThpugb lldwujid }fp4f>)t} f t^4lj felt a tern* 

porary 
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-porary laeQ^tion of plctasure, yet Jxe blush- 
ed at having it excited by Q»e of whos^ 
abilities^ 9nd eyen jdelicacy^ k^ hsA XkQt 
conceived a high opinion &om th^ .con- 
yersa«tio^, in which hje had overbegrd hjer 
^gaged. The blu^h hpw.evjer %y.a5 nol 
imknoticed by the l^dy, who dr^w her owa 
conclusiofis from k, and resolved to try 
the ;ut«i;ost strc^ngih of her cha^ms^ on th^ 
june:jtj>eriejac€id heart of th^e yoa;.ng fo- 
.reigner. Sh^ commenced the attapl^^ by 
X^4iesting him to Ixelp her to sojoie ^iyjee> 
meats^ and the difficulty of fixing her 
fJic^Loa, wd her whimsical r^j^cliovt or 
;M:ceptaQce pf thern^ introduced aU the 
Arimng, which in g)e»teel society is ^on- 
^der^d ready conver^jpu ; a^d »U thfi 
p.ert gaiety whic^ if; mistaken for wit 
However she )i;Q]i|trived to keep him l?y 
hepr, until th^ dancing was respmed^ and 
then ai^ Ixe w^ ,w entire strang/er to the 
m^x>r part of the ladies^ h^ thought thajt 
be .cQuld B,ot iQ better, tk^n oeq^est the 

how>r of Jwr tend. 

Dancing 
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Dancing was her ladyship's forte, in 
which she certainly excelled ; and as she 
possesed all the refined arts, and studied 
allurements, which a vain female, stimu- 
lated by the desire of conquest, easily 
acquires, Edmund began to think her 
elegant and agreeable, and as to her 
foolish conversation with Lord Courtney, 
perhaps it was customary to talk non- 
sense at meetings like the present, at 
least he had overheard so much from dif- 
ferent parties, that hers was by no means 
singular. 

With these ideas, he began to feel ra- 
ther flattered by her ladyship's excessive 
attention. The dance being finished, they 
retired to the bottom of the room, as 
that part was the coolest and the least 
crowded. She gave him her fan and 
gloves to hold, whilst she adjusted a 
locket, which always came loose on these 
occasions; and Edmund in gallantry, 
could not but admire her fine hands, 
though they were neither so small, nor so 

white 
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white as Lady Emma's. The comparison 
altogether was certainly not advantage- 
ous to Lady Laura^ but she soon rouse4 
him from the study into which it had 
thrown him^ by asking a thousand ques- 
tions about his friends^ with an air of. 
obliging interest^ that could not fail to 
gratify him^ accompanying her inquiries 
with an earnest survey of his countenance^ 
yet looking down with a well-feigned con-, 
fusion every time that her eyes met his ; 
then she was silent for a few moments ; 
forgot what she was going to say> and 
laughed at her own embarrassment. To 
Edmund all this was new^ he had never 
Seen coquetry before^ and to whom^ does 
it on a first acquaintance appear in its 
true colour ? 

On standing up again^ they were near 
Lady Emma^ whom Edmund addressed 
with his usual attention, but she answered 
him coldly, and the lively colour which 
rose in her cheeks on the slightest emo- 
tion^ almost assumed the crimson hue of 

anger. 
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anger. She turned from him to conceal 
it. and he redoubled his attentions to 
Lady Laura^ to hide his mortification. 

The evening concluded to the satisfac* 
tion of all parties. Even Lady Maud con^ 
descended to say that thei*e had been 
much innocent cheerfulness^ aAd that if 
all the gaieties of the present day wdre 
oondticted in as orderly a manner^ di^ 
should not so often condemn them. Lady* 
Bertha was enchanted with any appear^ 
ance of shew and gallantry^ of which in 
her youth she had been passionately 
fond^ and Lady Harriett Parkhurst wad 
delighted with so charming a AebM into 
her guardian's residence ; particularly as 
she had met an old friend in Miss Dun^ 
derton^ with whom she had been two 
years at a fashionable boarding-school. 
The young ladies renewed their profes- 
sions of attachment ; Miss Dunderton in-» 
formed Lady Harriett that her papa was 
made a lord^ and in return had the 
pleasure of hearing that her friend 

wa» 
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was to remain at Castle Drelincourt^ and 
that* she i^hould therefore have the satis- 
faction of seeing her frequently; nor 
perhaps tvas Lord Courtney entirely left 
out of the scheme of felicity. They then 
criticised the ladies dresses^ and informed 
each other what their partners said to 
them^ and with whom they should like 
to have danced. 

As for Lord and Lady Dunderton t he 
acquitted themselves so well^ as to make 
the Earl declare that wKeh th^iF stiffness 
and embarrassment should be worn offj and 
a little attention and politeness acquired, 
they would not be very exceptionable in 
their behaviour^ and that in a couple of 
centuries the family might begin to be 
respectablfe. Mr Dunderton terrified with 
the reports ofLordDrelincourt's hauteur, 
had contented himself by making a bow in 
the crov^d, en passant y and escaping without 
further notice, declared to his papa and 
mamma on their return home^ that the world 
might call the £arl proud^ but for his part 

he 
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he thought him very affable and polite. 
'^ Yes, yes/' said my Lord, '^ I saw nothing 
but to like in all of them, and now w^'ve 
broken the ice however, and we'll keep 
it open, we must always pretend to give 
up to his alicient family, and all that, and 
it will be a good thing to get to know 
people's titles and how to behave one'sself, 
for I declare I feel quite dashed, to think 
of making so many new acquaintance 
at my time of life, but Sophia may catch 
that young Lord Courtney, he's a spirited 
young fellow, I like his looks, and I'm 
^ure he cannot see better cloaths on any 
body's back than she weal's." 

Miss promised to do every thing papa 
wished, and her brother said he should 
have no objection to Lady Maria, but he 
jnust own he was frightened of Lady 
Rosamond. His father, however, soon 
silenced him, by saying he would have 
neither, for that poor ladies of quality 
were useless expensive articles, laying 
dead without any interest, and that it wa^ 

well 
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well known Lord Drelincourl lived up to 
his income^ and his estate being all entailed 
on his son^ he supposed the daughters 
might go whistle for what they would 
have," with this elegant illustration Lord 
Dunderton dismissed his family to bed, 
and we will have the humanity to give our, 
perhaps, yet more wearied readers, a tem- 
porary rest from the labour of perusing 
these pages. 



Vol. L E Chap. 
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Chap. V. 



*< Here freedom reign'd without the least alloj. 
Nor gossip's tale nor ancient maiden's gall ; 
Nor saintly spleen didst murmur at our joy, 
And with envenomed tongue our pleasures pall ; 
And w4iy ? There was but one great rule for aU, 
To wit, that each should work liis own desire, 
And eat, drink, study, sleep, as it may tall, 
Or melt the time in love, or wake the lyre. 
And carol what unftid, the muses might inspire. 

TnOMPSON. 



WHEN Edmund entered the breakfast 
room the next morninsf, he found so 
large a party assembled there, that he 
began. ,^o think the revels of the pre- 
ceding evening were to be continued 
through the next day. 

Lady Harriett Parkhurst was of course 
now considered as an inmate ; Lady Maud 
and Lady Bertha had been prevailed on 
to emerge from the retirement of Court- 
ney Lodge, in compliment to their be- 
loved 
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loved nephew's return ; and the family 
circle had received the addition of Cap- 
tain Clayton, who was the acknowledged 
lover of Lady Rosamond; Miss Clayton, 
his sister; Mr. Fletcher, who was a fre- 
quent and valued guest ; and a Mr. Bre- 
resford, a young man of remarkably gen- 
tle manners, who paid his addresses to 
Lady Maria. 

The Earl's hospitality and benevolence 
were gratified, by seeing so large an as- 
sembla^ge round him, and he gaily de- 
clared, that he would challenge the coun- 
try to produce a finer breakfast scene. 
After it was over, the whole party were 
requested to consult only their own in- 
clinations in the disposal of their time 
until five o'clock, which was the dinner 
hour. 

Miss Clayton said that she should visit 
the stables, as she always saw her favorite 
Highflyer dressed over before she rode 
out. Lady Maud lifted iip her hands and 
eyes in silence ! The elder ladies retired 

£2 to 
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to the working^room, the, younger to 
music, and the gentlemen to the library, 
with the exception of Mr. Breresford, who 
followed the young ladies, to whom he 
could be useful in a thousand ways, as he 
could turn over the leaves of their music 
books, excelled in winding silks, was un- 
equalled for skill in varnishing, and was 
extremely expert in making flowers. 

The gentlemen passed two or three 
hours very agreeably in the library, which 
presented to them learning in its most 
pleasing forms ; the room was splendidly 
fitted up with busts of eminent authors, 
ancient and modern, whose works were 
all to bie found in the noble collection of 

books, which the Earl's taste and love of 

*** ', • 

reading encreased every year. Science 
had here every aid, and study every ad- 
vantage ; the windows looked only to- 
wards the thickest part of the wood, and a 
waterfall sometimes dashed over a rocky 
bed with noisy velocity, and sometimes 
dropped at regular intervals, or softly 

murmured 
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murmured in a gentle stream. Over the 
door of this elegant retreat. Lord Drelin- 
court had placed the celebrated Cardan's 
motto, '^ Tempus ager meus." * It was 
indeed an estate of which he knew the 
inestimable value, and which he culti- 
vated with unwearied assiduity. Captain 
Clayton, unlike the generality of military 
men, appeared in his element in this place, 
where most of his brethren would have 
felt' very awkwardly situated. This gen- 
tleman had a pale, clear complexion, fine 
teeth, animated hazle eyes, and an aqui- 
line nose, particularly calculated to ex!- 
press contempt, to the language of which 
it appeared to be accustomed ; his coun- 
tenance was interesting, although there 
was in it an air of discontent, and an 
expression of melancholy almost amount- 
ing to peevishness, which rendered it un- 
pleasing to the superficial observer; but 
when animated by the happy elucidation 

E 3 of 

* Time is my estate. 
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of a subject, the discussion of a favorite 
topic, or the starting of some new idea, 
thie fir.e of genius shone in his eyes, the 
glow of ardour suffused his pale com- 
plexion, and every turn of his counte- 
nance bespoke the emotions of no com- 
mon mind. He soon discovered an in- 
timate acquaintance with the ancients, 
joined to a minute knowledge of the 
moderns ; and unfolded the stores of a 
cultivated mind, with »an amiable readi- 
ness, equally removed from the arrogant 
presumption of knowing more than the 
rest of the company, or the contemptible 
littleness which fears the discovery of not 
knowing so much. He spoke with fluency, 
and listened with attention ; in short, he 
gained the admiration of all, particularly 
of Edmund, who had before only re- 
marked the frigid gloom of his reserved 
manners. 

To dissipate the stupor which is some- 
times created by fixing the attention too 
long on any subject, the gentlemen or- ' 

dered 
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dered their horses, highly to the gratifi- 
cation of Miss Clayton, who called them 
good fellows^ and told them that she 
would ride a match with any of them^ as 
a reward for their kindness in leaving the 
fusty ancients and foolish moderns. The 
other young ladies were soon prevailed 
on to join the party, and Captain Clayton 
drove Lady Rosamond in his curricle; 
Mr. Breresford wished Lady Maria would 
allow him the honour of her company in 
bis gig ; but shis was dying in a nervous 
head-ache^ and could only trust herself in 
a close carriage. Unfortunately Miss 
Clayton overheard the request, and of- 
fered to supply her place ; this was far 
from being Mr. Breresfiord's wish, he knew 
the Phaeton-like spirit of the young lady, 
and it would be no consolation to him, if 
he were thrown out by her madness, that 
she would in all probability fall with him. 
3ut unhappily the same timidity which 
inspired his present fears, prevented his 
ever offering an argument or opinion, in 

E 4 contradiction 
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contradiction to any that might be ad^ 
vanced. However, though the monqsyl- 
lable, no, was rarely pronounced by him, 
yet, on this occasion, he endeavoured to 
hint an unwillingness to consent; he 
therefore hesitatingly replied, that he 
knew Miss Clayton preferred being on 
horseback, to the confinemeut of any 
carriage, and that he would make in- 
terest for a place with the ladies. ^' Oh> 
lord!" exclaimed the Amazonian lady, 
*' trust me I should not, through polite- 
ness, have o'fTered to let you drive me; 
no, indeed, but my poor devil has hurt 
his ofF-foot, or wants a shoe, for he limps 
like a wooden-legged beggar this morn- 
ing. I must send him immediately to a 
good farrier, one of the veterinary pro- 
fessed ; for I had rather hop for a month 
on one leg myself, than have any thing 
happen to my Highflyer; so come, order 
yoiir chariot, audyour fiery footed steed, 
and we shall soon shew them how to 
drive, and leave the country behind us in 

style." 
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Style." Poor Breresford trembled, and 
impelled by his fears, which every mo- 
ment gained strength, he entreated to be 
allowed a place with Lady Maria. Miss 
Clayton cruelly persisted that the parties 
were all arranged, appealed to his polite- 
ness, ridiculed his ' scruples, laughed at 
his fears, and at last gained her point. 
The trembling beau was constrained to 
help her into his gig, to seat himself by 
her side, and to take the reins into his 
unsteady hands, resolving inwardly, that 
no entreaties should induce him to trust 
them into those of his companion. For 
some time all went on well, the gig sought 
protection alternately from the curricle 
and the carriage. Mr. Breresford affected 
to sustain an easy conversation with each 
party, hoping by that means to be able to 
continue his gentle pace, and quiet mode 
of driving ; but this was by no means 
Miss Clayton's intention/ she soon urged 
him to pass the other carriages, on pre- 
^ tence that his horse was uneasy from 

E 5 ' keeping 
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keeping so near them. Mr. Breresford 
replied, that the horse was perfectly gen- 
tle, and used to remaining by the side of a 
carriage, as it was the way that he always 
preferred. ^^ I dare say you may,'* re- 
plied his spirited companion ; " but I do 
not, and you surely will not refuse to 
change your way for mine.*' He urged 
that the road was too narrow where they 
were; this was just what Miss Clayton 
desired, " Give me the reins,*' said she^ 
coolly, " I will engage to pass with the 
greatest ease." Resistance was useless, 
he therefore resigned them, but resolved 
to resume them as soon as the danger was 
passed. The fair charioteer surmounted 
every difficulty, and having once gotten 
a-head, as she nautically expressed herself, 
she turned to wave her hand to the rest of 
theparty, and told them that they would not 
long in sight ; after which salutation she 
stood up to flog the animal, and h^^^- 
ing a mettlesome steed, set off at a rate, 
which in a few minutes justified her pre- 
diction. 
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diction. Poor Mr. Breresford could only 
repeat, '^ Nay, now Miss Clayton ; indeed, 
now Miss Clayton, v^e go too fast." 
She laughed and flogged ; and Henry 
urged Edmund to ride after thera> that 
they might witness the event; which they 
were soon enabled to do, for coming to 
a narrow bridge, Mr. Breresford's fears 
operated so violently, that he impru- 
dently made a desperate effort to recover 
the guidance of the h<M^e, by endeavour- 
ing to catch the reins out of Miss Clay- 
ton's hand ; she however kept firm posses- 
sion of one rein, he pulled at the other; 
whilst the horse, not knowing which 
to obey, wisely follofwed his own inclina- 
tions, and set off at full speed. At that 
instant, one of the swinish multitude hap 
pened to be crossing the road, and fright- 
ened at its danger, ran first to the right, 
then back to the left, and then, with the 
stupidity which is the characteristic of its 
race, directly between the legs of the 
high spirited steed, who indignantly took 

E 6 a leap. 
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a leap, which threw the lady out on one 
side of the gig, and the gentleman on the 
other. Nor was this the only bad conse- 
quence ; a lady was riding at a little dis- 
tance, attended by a servant, her horse 
took fright, she screamed, the animal fol- 
lowed the example of setting off, and the 
servant in vain endeavoured to rescue his 
mistress, whose situation began to be 
really alarming. Edmund, spurring on 
his horse, in a few minutes came up to 
the lady, and with admirable dexterity, 
accompanied by no little peril, caught 
hold of the bridle of her horse, then 
throwing himself from his own, took her 
in his arms, and discovered that he had 
rescued Lady Laura Delany from immi- 
nent danger. Terrified and agitated, she 
burst into tears, whilst she thanked him, 
and Edmund, giving the horses to her 
servant, who had come up to them, en- 
treated that she would take a place in the 
carriage, which was now so near that the 
ladies within it had witnessed all tihe 

alarming 
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alarming part of the affair. Miss Clayton 
beheld with great composure the mischief 
that she had occasioned^ and for which 
she was in some degree punished^ by hav- 
ing been thrown into a pool of dirty 
water ; and^ as she generally wore leather 
breeches (or drawers, if the term be more 
fashionable ) under her feminine garments, 
it made the immersion not altogether 
convenient. Poor Breresford however 
almost envied her fall, in comparison 
with his own, wbich had been on a heap 
of stones, and might have proved much 
more serious, had he not fortunately 
come safely down on that part called by 
Hudibrass /^ the seat of honor !'* where 
contusions may certainly be made with 
the least danger to the sufferer. How- 
ever, though not dangerous, the pain was 
far from being trifling, and in his sense 
of it, forgetting decorum, he stood rue- 
fully rubbing the part affected, in sight 
of the whole company, until he was roused 
to recollection by the horse-laughs of his 

partner 
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partner in distress, who exclaimed, ^' Bjr 
Jupiter, this is better than all the rest, 
I did not think when I said we would 
leave the country behind us, that we 
should come into sucH close contact with 
it." She then offered to dtive home 
more carefully, but this Brcresford firmly 
refused ; and it was settled that he should 
ride Edmund's horse, and Miss Clayton^ 
Lady Laura's; though she said a sidQ^ 
aa(idle was of no consequence, for she 
could ride on any other just as well, 
and Breresford had better take it, as the 
crutch would keep him from falling o'^er 
his horse's head. He endeavoured in vain 
to smile ; but the pain which he yet felt, 
gave an expression to his countenance- far 
from cheerful, though it was certainly 
risible; and he trotted on very gently, 
maintaining a perfect silence, until, to 
his inexpressible joy, his tormentor passed 
him with Lord Courtney in full gallop. 

On putting Lady Laura into the car- 
riage, Edmund was struck by the ashy 

paleness 
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paleness of Lady Emma's countenance^ 
and eagerly inquired if she were not well. 
'*Oh yes/' said Lady Maria answering 
for her, ^^ she is very well, but she was 
much frightened when you went to Lady 
Laura, you know she is quite a child, and 
has never been used to scenes of this 
kind." '' Might I hope," replied Edmund 
'^ that Lady Emma durst trust herself 
under my protection, the air would re- 
vive her, and so precious a charge would 
certainly make me a careful driver?" 
This was not to be resisted, the colouf 
returned to her cheeks, in deepened dies, 
but she hesitated till Lady Maria said 
with some peevishness, ^^ Pray go, child 
if you intend it, and do not stay blushing 
here, whilst I am ready to faint with the 
heat and bustle we have had." Lady Emma 
then complied, Edmund felt her hand 
tremble as she gave it to him to assist her, 
he could not resist the temptation of 
pressing it; and we need not tell many 
of our readers, that there is a manner 

in 
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in performing a trifling gallantry of this 
sort, which speaks volumes. 

We have already said that Emma's was 
a countenance. 



*< Where the loveliest expression to features is joia'd 
By nature's moSt delicate pencil desi^n'd ; 
Where blushes unbidden, and smiles without art, 
Speak the softness and feeling which dwell in the heart. 



>» 



Her manners possessed a degree of almost 
infantine simplicity: but there was also 
an innocent and affectionate gentleness 
in them, which rendered her a most in- 
teresting object, to the lovers of unso- 
phisticated nature; particularly as her 
mind was too highly cultivated, her ima- 
gination too brilliant, and her judgment 
too correct, to be long hidden from an 
observing eye, though the veil which 
timidity threw over them, occasioned her, 
by superficial observers, to be more re- 
marked for her mild unassuming manners 
and constant good humour, than her ta- 
lents, which she carefully concealed from 

the 
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the generality of her acquaintance^ well 
knowing that the display of them more 
frequently gains envy than admiration^ 
creating many enemies, and often alien- 
ating even friends; with this disposition 
she appeared to the most advantage, in 
proportion as the circle was confined, 
and never had she been thought by Ed- 
mund so charming as in their t6te-a-t6te. 
He had always admitted her but knew not 
to what extent un^il this auspicious morn- 
ing, when he wa^ flattered by the interest 
that he had excited, and which she had 
been unable to conceal; delighted with 
the new and facinating style of her con- 
versation, equally removed from every 
thing pedantic or trifling, and amused 
with the playful wit by which she adorned 
it, Edmund in gazing on her forgot all 
the allurements of Lady Laura, and the 
tender pressure of his hand, with which 
she had honoured him in her fright; but 
he felt grateful to the lucky accident, 
that had placed him in the situation so 

favourable 
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favourable to his wishes, and he took care 
to express his sense of it to his fair com- 
panion, who answered with truth, that 
she had suflH^red too much alarm to feel 
any obligation to the cause, though it 
had ultimately produced the good of re* 
moving her into an open carriage, which 
she always preferred. Edmund asked if he 
might have the gratification of thinking 
that any portion of her fears were for his 
safety, or if it was Lady Laura's that en- 
grossed them entirely,/^ Neither," replied 
the blushing Emma, " for to acknowledge 
the truth, I thought my brother had 
gone to her assistance, and therefore it 
was for him that I felt afraid/' " Then/' 
returned Edmund in a tone of mortifica- 
tion and disappointment^ '^ my emotions 
were misplaced, they arose from the 
hope of your being interested for me, 
and they were exquisite/' ^' Do you 
think then, that I could be uninterested 
when you wei^ in danger?" she asked in 
the softest accents, but conscious that 

the 
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the tone of her voice, expressed more 
even than her words, she endeavoured tOL 
qualify them by adding with a smile 
'^ though you certainly could not expect 
me to feel the same for you as for my 
brother." She had raised her eyes timidly 
to Edmund's, but something that she read 
there, impelled her to cast them down, 
and crimsoned her face with blushes, 
whilst he exclaimed with a mixture of 
tenderness and vivacity, " Indeed, ray 
dear Lady Emma you are right, I do not 
wish you to feel for me as for a brother, 
and allow me to assure you that I sh^li 
never feel for you as for a sister; though 
your sisters will be always dear to me as 
my own." He looked earnestly at her, 
he read in her countenance, the faithful 
index of her thoughts, that she under- 
stpod him, he was emboldened to drop 
her title, the wearisome repetition was 
displeasing to the ears of love, he called 
her, '^ Emma," she blushed more deeply, 
a smile played on Ixer countenance, but 

it 
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it seemed restrained by" the novelty of her 
sensations^ they were mixed and indefi- 
nable; Edmund saw her embarrassment^ 
he alternately feared and hoped, he re- 
peated, "Emma, my Emma,^' the pronoun 
had a wonderful effect on the ears of her 
to whom it was applied. She looked up ; 
tears started into her eyes, and a sigh, the 
sure unerring herald of love, escaped 
from her agitated heart, the delighted 
Edmund re-echoed it; and then, readers ! 
a total silence ensued, neither wished 
to break it, yet both were sorry when 
they arrived at the lodge of the castle. 



Chap. 
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Chap. VI. 



In our own strength unhappily secure. 
Too little cautious of the adverse power, 
And by the blast of self-opinion mov*d, 
We wish to please, and seek to be belov'd ; 
On pleasure's flow'ry brink we idly stray, 
Masters as yet of our returning way ; 
Seeing no danger we disarm our mind. 
And give our conduct to the waves and wind. 
Then m the flow'ry mead or verdant shade. 
To wanton dalliance negligently laid, 
We weave the chaplet and we crown the bowl, 
And smiling see the nearer waters roll. 
Till swift into the boundless ocean borne, 
Our foolish confidence, too late we mourn. 

PRIOR. 



THE accident on the road had de- 
layed the parties so much, that they 
had barely time to change their eques- 
trian dresses before the dinner-bell rang. 
Lady Laura^ not having any toilet duties 
to perform^ contrived to see Edmund for 
a few minutes alone; she again thanked 
him for his interference, which had in all 

probability 
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probability saved her life, adding that her 
family would make a point of expressing 
their obligations, which her emotions pre- 
vented her from doing as she wished. She 
sighed, trembled, and had intended to 
faint, but Edmund's heart had been too 
lately interested, for his senses to b^e sub- 
dued by her allurements ; from the same 
circumstance however, he replied to her 
in a tone of such involuntary tenderness, 
and with so much insinuating softness of 
manner, that he very unintentionally 
completed his conquest over her Lady- 
ship, even at a moment when every 
thouffht was directed to the lovelv com- 
panipn of his ride: but his eyes beamed 
love, his countenance was animated with 
hope, and Lady Laura could not distrust such 
favourable omens, for that they should 
be inspired by Lady Emma, a mere child, 
ignorant of art, and who could neither 
disguise nor assume, was an idea too im- 
probable to be entertained for a moment. 
At dinner, of course, all the conversa- 
tion 
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tion consisted of comments on the ad* 
venturesof the morning; poor Breresford 
felt a little awkward ; Lady Maria morti- 
fied at the ridiculous figure he had made^ 
and contrasting it in her own mind^ with 
the spirited conduct displayed by Edmund, 
could not eat^ and retired from the table 
to take possession of a sofa^ where she 
reclined in a state of langour^ less affected 
than usual. Miss Clayton told Breresford 
that he had better lay down likewise, as 
she thought his nerves had not yet reco- 
vered their tone. Lady Bertha said that 
Edmund had performed a very gallant 
achievement, which ought to be rewarded, 
by an ' embroidered scarf, or some similar 
trophy of Lady Laura's gratitude. '^ My 
gratitude. Madam,*' replied Lady Laura, 
" can never be expressed so warmly as it 
will always be felt ; I can only say that what- 
ever proof of it Count Rodalvi, may re- 
quire, I shall be happy to give." Edmund 
bowed. Lady Rosamond smiled disdain- 
fully, Emma blushed, and Lady Harriett 

instinctively 
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instinctively looked towards her guardian^ 
'^ Humph/' exclaimed Lady Maud^ ^'say- 
ing sadly too much, I think. In my time, 
a young lady would not have run the risk, 
of laying herself under obligations, which 
required such unlimited returns/' ^' Oh, 
you happy fellow/' exclaimed Lord 
Courtney, '' make me your deputy, 
let me claim your reward/' Edmund 
smiled, and told him that he should receive 
an embroidered scarf, as proposed by Lady 
BerthSr, but on express condition of wear- 
ing it. " Granted,*' he exclaimed, ^^ I will 
wrap myself in it as a safe-guard from the 
wickedness of the times; it shall act as a 
charm against the allurements of vice; 
and Lady Laura shall embroider upon it 
the Choice of Hercules." Lady Bertha 
thought it would look very pretty, and 
offered to teach Lady Laura the" stitch 
in which, when she was young, she had 
worked a set of chairs with scriptural 
histories. 

Lady Laura Delany was the only daugh- 
ter 
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ter of the Earl of Carisbrooke. Her 
father doated on her with mistaken fond- 
ness, and made her will a law, to which 
all around her were required implicitly 
to submit. Haughty, trifling, and vain, 
she was not satisfied with admiration, but 
wished to inspire every one with a real 
passion: unfortunately her means were 
not equal to her wishes: the accomplish- 
ments so much valued in the present day, 
ghe had been too indolent to acquire; 
and her beauty was by no means so strik- 
ing as to preclude the necessity of other 
aids. In this dilemma, she studied the art 
of charming, till she reduced it to a com- 
plete science. Shehad a regular succession 
of manoeuvres, which she .played off to all 
on whom she had designs, and by re- 
peated practice she became so skilful in 
seeing her advantages, and seizing them 
at the precise moment of success, that her 
attempts were generally crowned with 
victory. Unfortunately, her arts had not 
been sufficiently powerful to entangle 
Vol. L F any 
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any of her lovers in the snares of matri- 
mony; for though the men swore she 
was divine, yet if marriage were hinted at, 
a mysterious shrug or an ungenerous 
sihile, which conveyed every thing with- 
out saying any thing, genprjilly closed 
the subject. 

Disgusted by the duplicity of her ad- 
mirers, which Lady Laura was too pe- 
netrating not to see, she eagerly em- 
braced the idea of trying her influence 
on Edmund, whose figure ^nd manners 
were too interesting to pass unobserved 
by her, and whose youth, candor, and 
evident ignorance of the artificial manners 
of polished society, gave every hope of 
success. The fortunate incident of her 
rescue by him, she regarded as a most 
favorable omen, and resolving not to lose 
any advantage by delay, the vefy next 
morning brought an elegant card from 
the Earl of Carisbrooke, expressive of his 
acknowledgements, and requesting Ed- 
mund to add to the obligations which he 

had 
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lifiid already laid him under^ by favoring 
him with his company at dinner enfamille, 
adding^ that nothing but close imprison- 
ment from the gout should have induced 
him to behave \^ith so little ceremony, 
and that he hoped his impatience to see 
the deliverer of his child^ would plead his 
excuse for so abrupt an introduction of 
himself. " Bravo ! " exclaimed Henry, 
'* this is the work of the enchantress: you 
must go, Edmund, to the palace of Ar- 
mida; you will find it a magic scene; and 
then the boudoir! oh! the delight of being 
with a pretty woman in her boudoir! 

** J'aime une boudoir 6troite, qu*un demi jour eclaire, 
La mon ccfeur est cbez lui ; le premier demi jour, 
Fuit par la volupt6. menage par Tamour/' 

Emma crimsoned, for she knew Lady 
Laura, and feared that her lover's fidelity 
was going to be severely tried* Edmund 
read her thoughts in her countenance, and 
felt no wish to court temptation. '^ What 
shall I do, my lord? '" said he to Lord 
Drelincourt, with a smil6. ^' Do," he re- 

F 2 plied. 
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plied^ returning the smile^ " can their be 
a doubt? Accept tie invitation; you 
will find the Earl a very pleasant man, and 
if my good opinion of him will preju- 
dice you in his favor, *I will add that he is 
an old friend of mine, and I know not 
wh^rel could find one much more worthy/' 
^' That is quite sufficient, my lord," said 
Edmund bowing, " for me to esteem 
him ; and I already regret the time which 
must elapse before I have the pleasure of 
his acquaintance." '' I dare say you do," 
said Henry, " you are a happy fellow." 
Then turning to Lady Harriett, with an 
affected tenderness, he continued in a half 
whisper, " But happiness will not be con- 
fined to Carisbrooke Castle, any more 
than talents and beauty, at least I shall 
not be envious of any there." Lady 
Harriett was much pleased with this ad- 
dress, the only gallant one that she had 
heard from Henry since the ball, and she 
resolved first to inform Miss Dunderton 
of it, secondly, to be violently in love, 

and 
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and thirdly^ she wondered which of her ta- 
lents he admired the most^ and endeavoured 
to recollect when she had displayed any. 
The morning passed as usual; Miss Clay- 
ton teased Breresford to take some les- 
sons from her^ how to jump out of the 
back part of an open carriage, in case of 
an accident, but he resolutely refused, 
and took shelter on the sofa with Lady 
Maria, for whom he employed himself 
very assiduously, in ornamenting a work- 
box with some beautiful designs of his 
owii painting. " 

At length the hour which brought Ed- 
mund to Carisbrooke Castle, arrived, and 
he was received with much politeness by 
the Earl, who was a venerable figure, 
apparently near seventy, his feet were 
raised on cushions, which Lady Laura was 
placing with filial duty, when Edmund 
entered. She merely introduced him to 
her father, and then withdrew, loc^^^m^ ntm 
Impressed with an idea, that she, was cer- 
tainly amiable at home, and might pro* 

F 3 bably 
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Ibably appear to much advantage in a 
domestic circle. The gentlemen were 
soon mutually pleased^ Lord Caris- 
brooke's manners had an engaging frank- 
ness, he wascharmed with the ingenuous- 
ness and modesty of his young guests and 
before dinner was announced^ they had 
quite forgotten the. shortness of their ac- 
quaintance. Lady Laura acquitted herself 
with much ease^ and elegance^ in doing 
the honours of the table, and shortly after 
dinner, the Earl requesting Edmund to 
excuse the methodical idleness of an 
invalid, prepared to take his accustomed 
nap, deputing his daughter to entertain 
his guest. She soon led the way froih 
the dining room, but not to the boudoir, 
of which Henry had given so captivating 
an account; no, that was reserved for the 
season when the blaze of the fire added 
to its contracted size, would give, an idea 
ot cnecrfwi«v««i and social comfort. She 
now asked Edmund to stroll through the 
grounds^ which were laid out with much 

taste ; 
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taste; in the course of their walk^ her 
ladyship appeared fatigued^ Edmund of 
course entreated her to accept of his arm^ 
and she was not accustomed to raise 
iKcruples; their way led to a.beautiful sum- 
mer house, which they entered for the 
double purpose of resting themselves, 
and of enjoying the flne prospect that it 
commanded. It was built on a small 
eminence, shaded by wood, and consisted 
of two rooms, the first was nearly filled 
with choice exotics, which wafted a de- 
lightful fragrance, and excluded the fervor 
of the sun so efectually, that even at 
noon it was involved in gloom, which 
cast an air of pleasing mystery over the 
place. The inner room was tastefully 
fitted up with pale pink furniture; a few 
fine prints, a small collection of books, 
and a number of pleasing trifles, seemed 
to consecrate the scene to meditation and 
friendship: none but pleasing ideas could 
be inspired by its solitary situation, and 
bounded view ; • for it overlooked only a 

p 4 p^^^^y 
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pretty valley, thro' which a brook mur- 
mured in pensive melody, and seemed to 
tell all who entered it, that they must 
depend only on themselves for happi- 
ness; Edmund was delighted, and his 
heart felt all its sensibility called forth in 
a scene so congenial to his feelings. One 
moment he wishe4 for Lady Emma, and 
the next was contented with Lady Laura; 
they fell into a train of agreeable con- 
versation, and time flew unperceived by 
Edmund, until his companion reminded 
him, that her father's nap would be 
finished; rightly judging that it was much 
better for him to leave the enchanting 
spot with a wish to return, than to stay 
till the charm of novelty, and fervour of 
a first, impression had exhausted them- 
selves. 

They found the Earl awake and re- 
freshed; coffee was brought in, the 
conversation became general, and so 
,agre,eable, that Edmund was sorry when 
the hour of his departure approached. 

The 
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The Earl pressed him to repeat his visit, 
and Lady Laura added her intreaties, 
exulting in the conquest which she 
flattered herself she should soon obtain. 



• ' 
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Chap. VII, 



J^uch dire achieTements sin^ the bard that telb 
Of palfrey^d dames, bold knights, and magic spells. 
Where whole brigades one champion's arms o'erthrow« 
And cleave a giant at a random blow ; 
Slay paynims vile, that force the fair, and tame 
The goblin's fury, and the dragon's flame. 

TICKBU.. 



THE next day Was to restore the ladies 
Maud and Bertha to Courtney Lodge, 
and all the party was invited to escort 
them there. 

The expedition was fixed for an early 
hour, in order that the young people 
might explore some curious rocks and 
caverns in the neighbourhood. When 
they arrived at the Lodge, they found an 
elegant repast^ and were waited on by 
children, dressed in all the fantastic dis- 
guises, which Lady Bertha (for it was 

under 
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under her direction, ) had met with in her 
various reading. Henry made les grands 
t/eux at the little cupid, who brought him 
a glass of wine, but turning away to con- 
ceal his smiles, he saw a girl in the cha« 
racter of Fame, waiting on his father; his 
sisters were attended by Prudence, For- 
titude, and Chastity, and the table was 
covered with mottoes, devices, figures and - 
allegories. - The inventress of the feast, 
enjoyed the surprise that it occasioned, and 
looking round with a smile, the benevo- 
lence of which, hid the folly of thespeech 
that it proceeded. " I am fond of any 
thing ingenious," said the good lady^ ^'and 
I own, I must regret that allegorical 
feasts and masques, have gone out of 
fashion since the reign of that noble , 
Queen Elizabeth. Hers were happy daysi, 
she could see the value and beauty of 
chivalry, nor did she think it beneath her 
learning and virtue to encourage it.*' 
This was a subject on which Lady Bertha 
could be eloque^it, for she was deeply 

V 6 rea4 
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read in court intrigues and spectacles^ 
and could repeat most exactly, the num- 
ber and the order of the horsemen that 
attended on this occasion, and the pages 
and the ladies who were chosen for the 
other, but Lady Maud interrupted her, by 
saying with a sour aspect. '^ I do not 
know in what Elizabeth's virtue could 
consist, I have no opinion of Uny woman's 
virtue, who acknowledges male favorites, 
and I cannot admire days, when ladies 
admitted men into their rooms, as if they 
were lapdogs/' ^^It would be certainly 
dangerous in times like these, my lady," 
said Captain Clayton, '^ when mankind 
have degenerated from their native sim*- 
plicity, and hardy virtue, but in the more 
fortunate periods to which you allude, we 
are told, that all the men were brave, and 
all the women chaste." " Things so in- 
comprehensible to us, at this distance of 
time," added Mr. Fletcher, " that we 
only consider the assertion in the same 
light, as we treat that pf there being in 

former 
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former days^ flying dragons^ men who 
carried their heads under their arms^ and 
beasts that assumed the appearance ofbeau- 
tiful women, to lure their prey to distruc* 
tion/' " Oh but indeed/' said Lady Bertha 
warmly, " Virtue was not imaginar}- in 
those days, for all the romances of the times 
abound in the noblest sentiments; and we 
even read of an illustrious and valorous 
knight, who being thrown into unheard of 
difficulties, and vanquishing them in the 
most wonderful manner, is brought to a 
splendid castle, where he is treated with the 
utmost respect ; a sumptuous banquet is 
prepared for him, and after being attended 
by females to the bathi he is led to table, and 
waited on by naked damsels of the most 
striking beauty ; and all this is mentioned 
withoutany levity; nor does the relation of 
it appear inconsistent with the most rigidvir- 
tue ; a strong proof of the purity of the times 
in which they were written/' '^ Certainly, 
my dear aunt," said Henry, ^^ and at the 
same time, of the brilliancy of the author's 

imagit^ation 
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imagination* I am only sorry that you 
stopped short of the models which you 
so much admire." This sally created ge- 
neral laughter^ and Lord Drelincourt took 
the opportunity of entering into a dis- 
cussion on the progress of romance^ and 
the different style of writing which had 
been adopted in different ages. The con- 
versation became interesting^ for it was 
a subject in which all the females could 
join, except Miss Clayton, who had never 
read a page in her life ; and Lady Harriett, 
who was however rejoiced to hear that 
the world contained folio romances, with 
the delightful titles of '' Cassandra,'' 
Cleopatra, or Love's Master-piece,* 
Cyrus the Great," and many others 
which she resolved to procure, as she 
began to think that it was the fashion to 
read at Castle Drelincourt. 

The collation being over, and all the 
attendant loveS^ and graces withdrawn. 
Miss Clayton reminded the party, that if 
they delayed their excursion much longer, 

they 
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they should inevitably be lost in the wil- 
derness which they meant to explore; 
they accordingly mounted ; but Fate had 
ordained that poor Breresford should not 
appear to advantage in equestrian excur- 
sions; and^ on this occasion^ she was par- 
ticularly cruel in her decree. His old 
enemy^ Miss Clayton^ provoked at the 
coldness with which he had treated her 
since thie day of his precipitate descent 
from his car^ resolved to punish him^ by 
making him once more the slave of fear, 
and a laughing-stock to the company; 
she accordingly clapped her spur ( for she 
never rode without one) into her horse, 
and setting off full gallop^ contrived, in 
passing Breresford, to exercise her whip 
on his steed as she passed him ; the ani- 
mal, smarting from the lash, set off like- 
wise, and his master not having perceived 
it, and being taken quite unawares, was 
hurried into the thickest part of the wood 
before he was fully sensible of his situa- 
tion. As for Miss Clayton, she struck 

into 
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into a different path, by which she re- 
joined the party, to describe when her 
bursts of laughter permitted utterance, 
the forlorn situation of their afTriglited 
beau. Lady Maria was not much gratified 
by having her lover held up as an object 
of ridicule, for he possessed many amiable 
qualities, though they were veiled under 
the effeminate habits, which he had con- 
tracted by being brought up in the most 
retired and domestic manner with a grand- 
mother, who doated on him, and whose 
deaths which had taken place a few months 
before the time we are treating of, he had 
mourned" with s(incere regret, though he 
had not, like some of the poets of this 
poetical age, expressed the extent of his 
affliction, by writing a folio volume of 
sonnets to her memory. At this moment 
all his best traits recurred to Lady^Maria ; 
her vanity was hurt as much as her affec- 
tion, and she expressed very keenly her 
disapprobation of Miss Clayton's love of 
the ridiculous, adding, ^^ It is surprising, 

that 
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that in your constant search after it^ you 
forget to look where you might find the 
most ample food for your inclination to 
expose it« and where you might indulge 
that inclination to the utmost^ not only 
with peculiar success^ but without incur- 
ring any censure for using too great 
severity.*' The satire of this speech^ 
only shewed Miss Clayton's power of 
teasing in another light. She asked par^ 
don with the most provoking humility; 
protesting that had she considered the 
danger of her frolic, she would not for 
the world have indulged in it, for that she 
had heard of people who had lost their 
senses from severe fright ; adding, '^ how 
happy it would be if the proverb, that^ 
^^ what we never have we never can lose,** 
applied in the least to him ; for how could 
I answer to the world were I to deprive it 
of the talents, and manly virtues of a 
Mr. Breresford. We must endeavour to 
make Lady Bertha believe that a malicious 
enchanter has flown away- with him, or 

transformed 
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transformed him into a monkey; but I 
will repair the mischief I have done^ to 
the utmost in my power ; I will seek for 
him> and bring him in triumphant safety 
on my horse's neck ; I am sorry I have 
not a pillow ready for him> but it i& only 
^ when the mind's at ease the body's deli- 
cate ;' and I dare say his mind is such a 
chaos just now> that he will not care how 
his body is conveyed^ if it be but in a 
whole skin." So saying, she set ofT in 
pursuit of the involuntary fugitive, re- 
gardless of the coldness and gravity Of the 
company^ who felt offlended by her free- 
dom, and disgusted by her . manners. 
Her search however was vain; her hal- 
looes through the wood were unanswered, 
and she began to be seriously alarmed for 
the consequences of her frolic. After 
continuing her pursuit, and reiterating 
her shouts for some time, she returned to 
give an account of her bad success, and 
related it with a countenance, in which 
concern was so strongly marked, that her 

previous 
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previous conduct was forgotten^ and the 
more readily on account of her brother^ 
who always witnessed with pain his sister's 
excentricities. 

Lest however our readers should suffer 
from their fears for the safety of Mr. 
Breresford^ we must inform them of his 
proceedings. He gallopped very furi-* 
ously> though very unwillingly^ nearly 
two miles^ and was alternately in bodily 
fear for his head^ which was threatened 
with destruction from the huge boughs 
under which he was rapidly carried^ und 
in bodily pain from the violent and re^ 
peated percussions which his head's and* 
podes suffered^ by coming suddenly in 
contact with the saddle^ particularly as he 
had not yet recovered from the bruises he 
had received in his recent fall, Howr 
ever there was no remedy> the under*^ 
wood pricked the horse's legs, and re^ 
tarded his progress, and in order to make 
up for the lost time, he redoubled hi$ 
speed when he found himself free from 

obstacles^ 
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obstacles. Thus alternately lifted up in 
the air, and brought down again with 
additional force, sometimes stumbling and 
sometimes leaping, the affrighted horse 
carried his yet more affrighted master 
over brake and bog, hill and dale, hedge 
and ditch, of which even our most dashing 
fox-hunters would not have liked the 
prospect. Breresford called loudly two 
or three times for help, but his steed 
seemed to disdain the idea of assistance, 
and flew with increased speed to shew that 
he required none. Breresford then pulled 
the reins with all his strength, but' by 
that means made the beast rear, until his 
master thought, like Don Quixote, that 
he was going to fly into the air. An ex- 
pedition of this kind, however, he was by 
no means inclined to risk, as the first step 
towards it had produced on his susceptible 
stomach, all the agreeable sensations 
which the motion of a boat in a rough 
sea gives to a fresh-water sailor: making 
therefore a virtue of necessity,' he, at 

length 
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length, threw his arms lovingly round 
his horses neck, and resigning himself to 
his destiny, suffered the animal to choose 
his road. The sagacious steed wisely took 
the way home, and brought his master in 
safety to the gat^ of the lodge. Bre- 
resford began to breathe more freely 
when he felt himself on terra-firma ; and, 
in gratitude for his escape, he strove to 
forget the mortifying circumstances by 
which it had been preceded". 

He found the elderly party at cards; 
and, after having accounted with great 
good nature for his return, he had the 
pleasure of sitting by the table three long 
hours, hearing Lady Maud complain of 
her own bad cards, and her partner's bad 
play ; that she never had a hand, or if 
she ventured one was basted, and had lost 
two voles with mattadores. i^t length the 
party returned, and were very glad Xo 
find the object of their solicitude in 
safety, and apparent ease. Henry could 
not forbear laughing, as he enquired how 

Mr. 
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Mr. Breresford liked the woods and dales; 
if he had taken sketches of the most 
striking views^ as he had proposed ; and 
what he thought to the picturesque ap* 
pearance of the whole. Breresford bore 
the laugh with great good humour^ say- 
ing, that if to inspire terror were one 
great effect of the sublime^ the scenes 
through which he had passed were, doubt- 
less, entitled to that epithet ; but, that he 
hoped his short stay amongst them would 
excuse his not having described them 
with his pencil according to his original 
intention. " And yet," said Mr. Fletcher, 
'^ we do not find flying through a country, 
any impediment to describing it, in this 
ingenious age ; formerly, indeed, men of 
talents and information used to spend 
twenty years in travelling, and then apo- 
logize for any imperfection in their ac- 
counts, by stating the difficulty of arriving 
at facts; but now, a tour for. a couple of 
summer months, is quite sufficient for an 
elaborate account of the places through 

which 
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which it is made; particularly if illus- 
trated by sketches taken, of course upon 
the spot, aud no doubt equally faithful 
with the descriptions which accompany 
them. So wise are our present travellers ; 
and wiser still is he who travels by his own 
fire-side, and with a map, a volume or 
two of good old. authors, and quotations 
from fashionable modems, and the poets, 
can make as entertaining a tour as the 
best of them." 



Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. 



Oh, Happinesi ! our being's end and aim. 
Good, Pieasure, Ease, Content, whate'er ibv name, 
That something still that prompts Ch'eternal sigh. 
For which vre bear to live and dare to die. 
Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O*erlook'd, seen double by the fool and wise ; 
Plant of celestial seed, if dropt below. 
Say in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow. 



POPS 



FOR some time, affairs went on in an 
uniform train at Castle Drelincourt ; Miss 
Clayton did not continue her jokes fur- 
ther than she could expect them to be 
born, Henry made violent love to Lady 
Harriett, merely pour passer le terns, and 
Edmund every day gained ground on 
Lady Laura*s esteem, and lost it in his 
own; half hi^ time was spent at Caris- 
brooke] Castle; every evening he resolv- 
ed to go there no more, and every morn- 
ing 
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ing he resolved to go once again for the 
last time. 

Lady Emma was unhappy^ but she saw 
that Edmund was likewise^ and she care- 
fully avoided a look, or word, which he 
might construe into a reproach : nor were 
they alone melancholy; Captain Clay- 
ton's dejection increased, Edmund per- 
ceived it, and anxiously wished to enquire 
its cause, for he had conceived a regard 
for him, which was returned by the Cap- 
tain with the utmost friendship. But it 
was a subject too delicate to be intro- 
duced unless by accident, and Edmund 
was therefore left to conjecture. Some- 
times he thought the eccentricity of Miss 
Clayton might give her brother uneasi- 
ness, but Clayton's mind was too strong 
to sink under the follies pf others, and 
becoming accustomed to his sister's they 
ceased to mortify him, nor did he throw 
away upop them remonstrances whicl^ 
experience had taught him were una- 
vailing. 

Vol. I. G - The 
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The next idea that presented itself, and 
apparently a more plausible one, was, 
that he felt hurt by the treatment which 
he received from the fair goddess of his 
idolatry, for Lady Rosamond, in common 
with many other ladies, was fond of ex- 
erting her power, and thought that the 
sure way to try a man's affection, was to 
treat him alternately as a slave and a fool. 
Having received every tender avowal from 
her lover, and her vanity having been 
gratified by every compliment and praise 
which partial affection could bestow, she 
tried all the variety of caprice tp rivet 
more firmly, chains, which however strong, 
ought never to be felt. She assumed a 
cold and haughty air to wound his pride, 
a reserved and dejected one to mortify 
his love; she was gay when she thought 
being so would rouse his jealousy, indif- 
ferent and careless, when she saw that by 
such conduct she depressed his hope of 
pleasing. In short, she was alternately a 
tyrant and a spoiled child, and he Was al- 
ternately 
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ternately disgusted by her conduct, and 
charmed with her fine sense and brilliant 
accomplishments. 

Accidient, however, freed him from a 
slavery, which became irksome, and de- 
prived Lady Rosamond of a lover whom 
she treated unworthily. 

One morning, the Earl, Lord Courtney 
and Mr. Fletcher, were obliged to attend 
a public meeting in the neighbourhood^ 
Edmund and Clayton were therefore left 
to themselves, for Breresford was so en- 
tirely a lady's man, that he was no acqui*- 
sition to the gentlemen. The morning was 
uncommonly rainy, consequently there 
was no other resource than the library. 
The ladies were in the gallery, and as 
Clayton's melancholy seemed even greater 
than usual, Edmund resolved to make 
him the confidant of his own vexations, 
and to request to share his in return. 
• Unfortunately, at the instant that they 
left the gallery. Lady Rosamond did the 
same, and tod!; her seat behind a screen, 

G 2 in 
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in the room which we have already men* 
tioned> as being appropriated to the ladies' 
work> and which communicated by one 
door with the library. She had retired 
here to finish a large drawing, meant as a 
present for her lover, to whom she was 
much attached,, notwithstanding the ab- 
surdity of her conduct towards him. The 
subject was from Mrs. Radcliff's ^^Italian^" 
and represented .the interesting scene of 
£llena's midnight marriage, on which 
beautiful incident, Clayton had, in read- 
ing this admirable work, dwelt with pecu- 
liar pleasure, particularly remarking that 
it would afTord an admirable subject for 
the pencil. Lady Rosamond was so intent 
on her employment, that she had not oh- 
served that the door of the library was 
open, until she heard Clayton's, voice; 
she then retained her seat, not from any 
wish to hear the conversation which might 
pass, for that was ^n idea altogether un- 
worthy of her, and one which she would 
have blushed to entertain for a moment, 

but 
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Dut she was prompted by a too scrupu- 
lous delicacy, thinking that if she disco- 
vered her retreat, it might be construed 
into desiring a t^te-a-t^te with her lover; 
she therefore continued her drawing in 
silence, and as the gentlemen had only, 
the instant before, left the whole pai:ty 
in the gallery, they of course concluded 
themselves entirely in private, particu- 
larly as no one could enter the work- 
room unseen, on account of the door 
being open; and thus they were betrayed 
by the very circumstance which contri- 
buted to their imaginary security. 

Edmund began the confidential dis- 
course, and stated with the ingenuousness 
natural to him, his situation respecting 
Lady Laura, acknowledging that he could 
easily perceive her to be devoid even of 
common talents, and as deficient in the 
qualities of the heart as of the head; yet 
such was his infatuation, that he had not 
the resolution to avoid her fascinating 
allurements, though his own folly and the 

G 3 injustice 
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injustice that he was doing her, were ag- 
gravated by the consciousness^, that were 
she even as amiable as she was seducing^ 
he had not a heart to offer in return for 
that, which she unequivocally told him 
he had gained. 

Clayton smiled at the simplicity of his 
young friend's narration/ but admired the 
rectitude of principle which occasipned 
him so mu<:h uneasiness. He then, without 
wounding Edmund's self-love, contrived to 
convince him, that, in some cases, it was 
possible to be i nconstant, withou t one party 
dying of grief, or the other of remorse, a 
fact always incredulously received by the 
young of either sex, who are involved in 
the pains and pleasures of a first attach- 
ment, in which real love has however often 
as little concern, as it had in the present 
instance. After some further conversa- 
tion on the subject that pressed so hea- 
vily on Edmund's mind, it was succeeded 
by an enquiry into the dejection which 
clouded Clayton's spirits. He hesitated 

for 
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for a moment^ a blush passed across his 
pale cheek, and Edmund requested for- 
giveness for having, through anxity, 
probed a wound perhaps recently in- 
flicted: *^No indeed, my dear Edmund," 
replied Clayton, '^my sorrows are neither 
recent nor real; I have been exactly as 
you see me, ever since I was a boy. I 
would willingly tell you my uneasinesS;^ 
but in good truth it is merely imaginaiy, 
or constitutional, and in either view I am 
ashamed of it. I will, however, relate to 
you my life, though it is, alas ! unmarked 
by one interesting event, unadorned by 
one meritorious action ; and this convic- 
tion makes the retrospect painful."' — 

'^ My parents died when my sister and 
I were in infancy, and the care of us 
devolved on my uncle. Sir John Clayton, 
who is one of the oldest baronets in 
England, and to whose titles and estates, 
I have the honour to be heir. He has 
been a father to the orphans left to his 
charge, and yet his Very kindness has been 

• 
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productive of ill, both to my sister and to 
myself. From my infancy I had a predi- 
Hction for study; my uncle's education 
had been much neglected^ and a con- 
sciousness of his defect^ made him always 
shun the conversation of literary men. 
He was anxious that I might be spared any 
mortification> similar to what he had ex- 
perienced in their society, therefore was 
delighted with my evident taste for read- 
ing, and encouraged it, by giving me a 
tutor, who to an extensive acquaintance 
with ancient and modern authors, added 
a knowledge of the world, and living man- 
ners^ v rarely found in professed scholars. 
He had been in almost every part of the 
habitable globe, had served many foreign 
powers, and was intimately acquainted 
with all the European courts. Under his 
tuition, I devoured learning until every 
branch of it was familiar to me. I lived 
n my study, and my sister being left my 
uncle's sole companion, was taught to 
know all the points of a horse, as well ajs 

any 
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any of the grooms^ regularly went out 
to hunt^ and could bring a bird down 
with unerring aim. I take shame to my- 
self, for having observed her education, 
without endeavouring to correct its de- 
fects. To confess the truth, I was im- 
mersed so deeply in literature^ that every 
other consideration seemed trifling, and 
my uncle had no idea that his plans could 
be improved, so long as my sister ex- 
hibited in her countenance^ the glow of 
healthy and the smile of good humour; 
accordingly I became a fastidious book- 
worm, and she an eccentric amazon." 
Edmund smiled at these sketches, and 
Clayton proceeded. '^ The first mortifi- 
cation that I ever knew, was a refusal 
from my uncle, when I asked permission 
of him to travel. His reason for the pe- 
remptory negative which he put upon 
my request^ was that during his life, he 
could never part with either of his dear 
brother s children, the precious legacies 
of fraternal love, but that at his death, 

G 5 which 
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which could not in the course of nature 
be long delayed, I should find myself 
master of his wealth and 6f my own 
actions. I was obliged to submit to a 
control, imposed in so affectionate a 
manner; I resumed my studies, but I 
regretted every day that I wasted in re- 
tirement, at a period of life, when the 
perceptions are exquisite, the imagi- 
nation ready to receive every delightful 
impression, and youthful hopes on the 
rack of expectation. My tutor had fired 
me with disdain for a life of inglorious 
ease, my heart throbbed with ambition, 
history and poeti-y had been my favorite 
studies, and every page I read, placed 
glorious examples before my eyes, or in 
the sweetest strains celebrated exploits, 
which I contemplated until I longed to 
emulate them. 

'' In this frame of mind, I was deprived 
of my tutor; he died suddenly^ and left 
me almost inconsolable. The solitude 
or confined society of Clayton Hall, be- 
came 
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came more than ever insupportable to 
me. My uncle was miserable on witness- 
ing my sorrow; I once more entreated 
him to suffer me to go abroad^ but in vain, 
I then requested his permission to enter 
into the army, this likewise he refused, but 
at last as a compromise, presented me with 
a commission in the guards. 

^^ I went immediatly to town, to enter 
on ray new occupation, but not to be 
interested in it, not to be happy. 

" I had never been from hoine before, 
consequently was an utter stranger to the 
manners of the higher classes of society, 
and I soon found that they were not 
suited to my taste. The men appeared 
tp affect rudeness and indifference, the 
women contempt of shame, and neglect 
of virtue. 



• Unknown to them when sensual pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid frame with finer joy; 
Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame, 
Catch every nerve and vibrate through the frame.'* 



" No one seemed to feel as I felt, I.saw 
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ethers rise to the unmeaning routine of 
the day, not indeed with an air of interest, 
for that has been long voted out of fa- 
shionable faces, but at least with an air 
of complacency. They idled away the 
day as a thing of course, and retired to 
rest perfectly contented with looking for- 
ward to a repetition of the same nameless 
pursuits. Life hud not for me " vitality 
enough to keep it from putrefaction," 
and loathing its insipidity I looked round 
for something to give it a relish. 

" I associated with wits professed, but 
I soon found that they laughed at no 
one's jokes but their own. I entered 
into literary society, there also I saw that 
too often admiration of ingenuity and 
talents, was lost in envy towards their 
possessor. 

The sublime alone could please me, 
-and I despised the little occuiTences of 
life, whilst I sighed for a succession of 
great events. I sickened at the homage 
paid to valoiir, and I plunged deepJer into 

company 
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company to avoid my own reflections ^ 
unfortunately my ideas were too refined^ 
and too far removed from common life to 
be interested by common scenes^ and com- 
mon actors." He paused^ and then repeated 
from Shenstone^ with such pathos that the 
tears started into Edmund's eyes: 



'* Ah me, my friend, it will not, will not last, 

This fairy scene, that cheats our youthful eyes^ 
The charm dissoWes, th*aerial music's past, 
The banquet ceases and the yision flies. 

Smit with the charms of fame whose Iciyely spoil, 
The wreath, the garland, fire the poet's pride; 

I trimm*d my lamp, consumed the midnight oil. 
But soon the paths of health and fame diTide. 

And Yain are books, the safe's wisdom yain^ 
What has the world to bribe our steps astray 1 

Ere reason learns by studied laws to reign. 
The weakened passions self-subdu'd obey. 

Tedious again to curse the drizzling day. 
Again to trace the wintry tracts of snow. 

Or sooth'd by Temal airs, again survey 
The selfsame hawthorns bud or cowslips blow. 

Ah no ! 'tis o*er ! the dear delusion's o'er ! 

A stagnant breezeless air becalms my soul | 
A fond aspiring candidate no more, 

I scorn the prize before I reach the goal." 



(€ 



I am ready to acknowledge/' conti- 
nued 
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nued he, " that my mortifications have 
been imaginary, and my disappointments 
have had their foundation in iny own 
romantic expectations; I regard myself 
as a mirror, of which the surface, though 
exquisitely polished, magnifies the fail- 
ings of those whom it reflects, and which 
is too brittle so be useful. My ideas have 
been refined till they have become chi- 
meras, and my sensibility exalted to a 
pitch of morbid acuteness. 

'^ Last winter I met Lady Rosamond 
Courtney. In the circle of fashion, she 
shone like a star of the first magnitude ; 
her beauty attracted me, her talents con- 
firmed my admiration, the haughtiness of 
her manner did not appear to me a fault; 
I called it dignity ; for I was sick of the 
condescending familiarity of misses of 
quality, and I believed myself happy in 
gaining permission to carry my attentions 
beyond the mere forms of politeness, and 
to renew - them during the summer at 
Castle Drelincourt. I fondly thought that 

I had 
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I had at length met with an object in 
whom I could be interested, with whom 
life would be desirable ; but I am doomed 
to be disappointed, and love does not 
favour me with his sweets unalloyed by 
bittexs. I admire Lady Rosamond's charms 
as much as I did the first day when I be- 
held her ; and her talents yet more, for I 
daily witness their powers; but in woman, 
the dignity of Juno and the wisdom of 
Minerva, is not all that is requisite, the 
same love of impossibility pursues me : I 
sigh for perfection amid the frailty of 
human nature ; and I vainly seek in Lady 
Rosamond, the mild grace and melting 
sensibility which ought to be the peculiar 
characteristics of the fair sex. Besides, her 
behaviour of late to me, is not what I ap- 
prove, nor ought she to condescend to 
adopt it. Where a woman will tyrannize 
before marriage, a man must degrade 
himself by unnecessary concessions ; and 
it too frequently happens, that after 
the indissoluble ceremony is past, the 

man 
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man assumes his rights with additional 
severity; and the lady, in the sul- 
lenness of despair, submits only from 
conviction of the fruitlessness of op- 
position. 

" On this subject however, I confess 
that I ought to remain silent; for, un- 
doubtedly the portionless daughter of an 
earl, descends from her dignity in accept- 
ing the hand of a simple baronet in re- 



version." 



These words, uttered in a severe and 
sarcastic tone, concluded Clayton's re- 
cital ; and, after a few arguments on life, 
and its general disappointments, the gen- 
tlemen concluded their discourse, by pro- 
posing a stroll during the gleam of sun- 
shine which then appeared. 

We hope that our readers have not for- 
gotten the trying situation of Lady Ro- 



samond during the above conversation ; 
and that they have already compassionated 
the feelings^ which must have been ex- 
cited in her breast by the latter part of 

the 
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the discourse. She was shocked when she 
found it was of a confidential nature^ as 
she had flattered herself that it would turn 
either on literary topics^ or that the par- 
ties would pursue their respective studies 
in silence. Whilst however^ she hesitated 
whether or not to make her proximity to 
them kno^n^ every moment encreased her 
doubtj and the awkwardness of her situa- 
tion^ until she had heard too much to 
gain credit for disinterestedness in re-; 
fusing to hear more; she therefore un* 
willingly remained a listener. 

She was much gratified with the senti- 
ments of her lover and Edmund, but 
when the former spoke exclusively of 
himself, she could not but be attentive ; 
she heard with pleasure his unvarnished 
tale, and rejoiced in his unaffected ab- 
horrence of every thing mean or profli- 
gate. He mentioned her name, her heart 
throbbed ; she anticipated his praises, and 
her cheeks were crimsoned with the fear 
of being unworthy of hearing them in 

that 
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that unsuspected manner. But what new 
emotions did not his words create in her 
bosom ! pride^ resentment, self-reproach, 
wounded love, and mortified vanity, con- 
tributed at once to give them poignancy. 
She heard the whole ; tears trembled in 
her eyes, suppressed sobs filled her bosom, 
but this was no moment to indulge them ; 
she wished but to escape unobserved ; for 
if she before feared discovery, when she 
expected Only her lover's praises, how did 
she now dread it, when humiliated by his 
censure ! she blushed, though alone, and 
must have sunk had any one witnessed 
her confusion. She was however relieved 
by the departure of the gentlemen, and 
she then resolved to go to hei* room 
through the same door by which they had 
made their exit, in order to avoid meet- 
ing any one in the gallery, through which 
she must have passed by the other door. 
She resolved likewise to take no notice of 
what she had overheard, but to appear iti 
an unconcerned temper, and to give the 

presumptuous 
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presumtuous lover, who could see faults 
in his mistress, • his dismisssd, without 
assigning any other reason than a change 
of inclination, and an absolute diminution 
of her regard. If Lady Rosamond had pos- 
sessed the control over her feelings, which 
she flattered herself, she could exercise^ 
this scheme would doubtless have been 
admirable, and the sweetness of the re-» 
venge that she meditated, might have 
consoled her for the bitter mortification 
which gave rise to it ; but Lady Rosa- 
mond was not quite the stoic she believed 
herself, for her heatt possessed great sen- 
sibility, though her pride often steeled 
her from its attacks. In goin^ out of the 
library, she unfortunately met her father. 
Her agitation was too great to escape the 
eye of parental affection, particularly as 
she was a favorite daughter. The Earl 
enquired the cause of it in the tenderest 
accents. Poor Lady Rosamond, losing the 
Command with which she had smothered 
her vexation, in a voice, cboaked with 

hysteric 
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hysteric sobs and drowned in tears^ rashly 
entreated her father no longer to consider 
Captain Clayton as a suitor for her favor^ 
but to give him his dismissal immediately. 
Astonished at the sudden change in his 
daughter's inclinations; mortified at her 
rejection of a man^ whom he already 
esteemed^ and shocked at the breach of 
hospitality of which she urged him to be 
guilty, the Earl employed every entreaty 
to learn the motives of her conduct, and 
every argument to shew its absurdity ; 
but his efforts were vain ; for though Lady 
Rosamond was too just to condemn, where 
she could not believe censure to be ac- 
tually due, yet was she also, too proud to 
submit to it, even whilst she acknowledged 
its justice* The Earl was therefore obliged, 
however unwillingly, to aquiesce in his 
daughter's wishes. She begged of hrm to 
conceal them from the rest of the family ; 
and he, in return, requested her to com- 
pose herself, tenderly assuring her, that 
if he ever appeared desirous of influencing 

the 
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the inclinations of his children^ in so im-* 
portant a step as that of marriage^ he was 
prompted solely by his anxiety for their 
welfare^ and his regard to their happi- 
ness. 



Chap. 
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Chap. IX. 



Rude were the ftonni whkh deep thro* my sad breist, 
Have striv'a the gems of virtne to expel, 
Rebellious passions robbed my soul of rest. 
But in despondency's most baleful hour, . 
I felt withm a renovating power 
tJtreogthen my soul, and all at last is well. 

Alfir BATTBV CaiSTALL. 



AFTER the relation we have already 
given, it is unnecessary to inform our 
readers, that Captain Clayton was civilly 
informed that the continuance of his ad- 
dresses was not desirable. Lady Rosa- 
mond having gratified her revenge, by 
the haughty indifference and frigid cold- 
ness which she displayed, yet found 
all her pride insufficient, to prevent her 
from regretting her precipitance in part- 
ing with her lover, whose merits had 

made 
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made a real impression on her heart; and 
the dictates of an excellent judgment, 
when the clouds of passion, by which it 
had been obscured, were dispersed, too 
plainly informed her, that it would have 
been more consistant with true wisdom 
to reform her errors, than to quarrel with 
the condemner of them. But all was 
how over, Clayton had taken his leave, 
with manly fortitude, and his sister coolly 
observing that they were thrown out, and 
had run on the wrong side of the post, 
went to the stable to see Highflyer rub- 
bed down preparatory to her departure, 
and then returning to the house, amused 
herself in the intermediate time, by crack- 
ing a whip with such dexterity, that Lady 
Maria's nerves, and a valuable set of 
china, were in the most imminent danger 
of being shattered. 

This unpleasant occurrence, seemed 
for some time to cloud the cheerfulness 
of the remainder of the circle. Lady 
Maria received Breresford's attentions so 

coldly. 
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coldly^ that he trembled lest dismission 
should be the order of die day. He 
therefore redoubled his assiduities, and 
displayed every day new proofs ^of his 
knowledge in the polite arts. The most 
ingenious and beautifully executed trifles 
were presented to the insensible fair one^ 
and the newest music, and books, with 
the most elegant trinkets, daily courted 
her acceptance; but though our in- 
imitable poet says, " Win her with gifts," 
yet in the present instance they failed to 
touch Lady Maria's heart, for its wishes 
pointed to Edmund, who entangled in 
an intrigue which he had prosecuted with-* 
out passion, and continued through ir- 
resolution, was deprived of his own 
esteem, and durst no longer solicit that 
of an object, whom he secretly contrasted 
every moment with Lady Laura, and every 
moment lamented the infatuation which 
had first led him to forget her worthy 
but to relieve himself from his uneasy 
reflections, he continued daily to seek 

refuge 
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at Carisbrook Castle, where he was always 
received with smiles. 

One day as he was going thither, he 
met Clayton, whose eyes beamed un- 
usual animation; far from appearing a 
despairing lover, — ^Hope seemed perso- 
nified in him, and his whole countenance 
was animated by cheerfulness; '^ Give 
me joy, my dear Edmund," he exclaimed, 
^^ I am again a lover, a happy favoured 
lover, the mountain nymph sweet liberty 
woos my acceptance of her charms, fair 
science and rosy health join their voices, 
and to-morrow, I wing my flight to classic 
ground/' After this rapsody, to which 
Edmund listened in amazement, fear- 
ing lest disappointment had ravaged his 
friend's understanding, Clayton pro- 
ceeded to inform him that Sir John, 
highly indignant at the capricious treat** 
ment which he had met with, 4nd fear- 
ing from the listless dejection of his 
manner, that it had made 9 deeper 
impression on him than he wished to 
Vol, I. H acknowledge 
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acknowledge^ voluntari^* proposed the 
measure^ to which he had before refused 
to consent, and advised his nephew fo 
resign his commission^ to set out imme- 
diately on the grand to or, and to spend 
some time in every place worthy of 
observation^ ^ The good man^ " continued 
Clayt4>n, '' lost all his reluctance to part 
>^ith me, in his fears for my health; and 
conjured me to make my expedition as 
pleasurable as possible, assuring me of an 
unlimited command over his purse during 
nay absence, and reproaching himself with 
having kept me at home so long; whilst; 
I inwardly rejoiced at the pale cheek, 
^nd hollow eyes, which had procured my 
emancipation, nor did I ever isurvey my 
countenance with more coQiplacency, 
than the moment after its ghastly exr 
pression, and cadaverous hue had pro- 
duced such agreeable efiects. For, 



" It was not by vile loitering in ease, 
That Grace obtained the brighteal: palm of art. 
That soft, yet ardent Athens ieani'd to pfcase, 
To keen the ^it, end to- subdue the heart, 
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In all supreme! complete in every part. 
It Was not thence majestic Rome arose, 
And o'er the nations .shook her conquering dart» 
For sluggard's hrows the laurel never grows. 
Renown is not the child of indolent repose.' 



•• 



Edmund was delighted with the ani- 
mated tone in which Clayton pronounced 
these lines^ and congratulated him on his 
pleasing prospects^ assuring him that he 
diould be happy if he could be of the 
$light»t service to him^ for which pur- 
pose^ he would give him letters to manjr 
eminent men in Florence^ and one 4o 
his father^ who could introduce him to 
all the literati in Tuscany^ and would be 
proud of doing it to one^ who could so 
well appreciate their merits. 

After some further conversation they 
parted, with mutual expressions of re- 
gard^ and Edmund returned to Castle 
Drelincourt to write his letters. He 
fpund the ladies already informed of 
Clayton's intentions, by means of Henry, 
who had seen him, and was rallying Lady 

H 2 Rosamond 
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Rosamond on the sudden desertion of her 
lover. 

Edmund took his seat near the work- 
table opposite to Lady Emma^ who 
seemed lost in thought^ and employed 
only in cutting a watch-paper; but 
though she appeared to move the scis- 
sars unconsciously^ yet the design was 
completed with dl the elegant exactness^ 
which characterised her most triiBing un- 
dertakings. ^' What miserable dogs we 
male creatures are/' .exclaimed Henry 
addressing himself to Edmund^ *' we are 
unlucky beings, subject to the arbitrary 
law of the fair, from whose decree we 
have, no appeal. Here is Rose, not con- 
tent with depriving her humble adorer 
of t\}e light of her presence, must banish 
him .even from his native country,' and I 
tremble, lest her cruelty should drive him 
into uninhabited desarts, or unknown 
shores: confess. Rose, that you feel some 
qualms of conscience, some signs of re- 
turning love." This was a subject, on 

which 
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which Lady Rosamond was ill-disposed to 
jest, and she replied with a grave counte- 
nance, and severe manner, "Love can- 
not exist without esteem, and I have 
ceased to esteem Captain Clayton, though 
I sincerely wish him every happiness." 
" Ah !'' exclaimed Emma, *'' .y«u are fortu- 
nate in self-command, fortunate in being 
able to withhold love, when you are oblig- 
ed to deny esteem, for surely it is possi- 
ble to continue to love, when we can no 
longer esteem." Edmund felt the full force 
of these words, and was covered with con- 
fusion, when hiseyes met thoseof Lady Em- 
ma, who was pale with emotion. A sever© 
sentiment nttered in a bitter tone, was so 
great a novelty from her, that it drew gene- 
ral observation. *' Bravo, my little Emma," 
exclaimed Henry, " all for love, or the 
world well lost, I like the noble senti- 
ment." Lady Maria (addressing her by 
the appellation, child,) enquired with 
more ill-humour than^ was natural to her, 
how long she had been a casuist in the 

H 3 ^ mysterious 
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ittysterious science of love ? And whence 
Wire the sources of her experience? Lady 
Rosamond coldly observed, that young 
j^ople would have romantic ideas, fill 
experience taught them their fallac]^, 
and Emma v^xed at having betrayed her 
sentiments, and finding them treated with 
ridicule, burSt into tears, and left the 
robmV Lady Drelincourt mildly rejiroved 
her daughters, for speaking harshly to a 
sister, so gehtle trnd unoffending. Henry 
laughed, and said, ^' Women were so fottd 
of mischief, that they would quarrel with 
each other, rather than not enjoy it." 
And Edmund retired to the UorarV to 
dOmmune with himself. — 

'' Gentle and unoffending, .^ ^. 

deed,*' he exclaimed, '' tut I inNvretche 




folly could throw this pearl away, richer 
than all its tribe, and for what? f^or a 
painted doll, artificial allurements, nega- 
tive pleasures!" He continued to re- 
probate his conduct in very severe terms, 
till he bad exhausted all the forms of 

condemnation 
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condemnation that he could recollect in 
English^ French^ and Italian^ he then after 
sincerely lamenting the past^ began to 
form resolutions for the future^ and de- 
termined first to go no more to Caris- 
brooke Castle^ which contained no induce- 
ment to an honorable man, secondly to 
listen no more to the suggestions of va- 
nity, which are beneath the consideration 
of a wise man, and lastly to endeavour to 
render himself worthy of Lady Emma's 
love, as including all the real blessings 
that a well-placed virtuous attachment 
can bestow. Having made these reso- 
lutions he felt more easy, and after have- 
ing written his letters, was enabled to 
join the family at dinner, with the serenity 
which a consciousness of rectitude and 
hoiiour, never fails to spread over the 
mind of the fortunate jpossessot-! 



H 4 Chap, 
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Chap. X. 



— ' — A prudent father. 
By nature formed to guide and rule her cboice, 
Besigns his daughter to a husband's care« 
Who with superior dignity, with reason. 
And manly tenderness, will ever love her ; 
Not first a kneeling slave, and then a tyrant. 

TBOHSOH. 



THE tender attentions of a few davs, and 
a continued abselice from Carisbrooke 
Castle^ so completely reinstated Edmund 
in Emma's good graces, that he ventured 
to request her permission to inform Lord 
Drelincourt of his love, and solicit him to 
sanction it by his approbation. The 
timid and agitated Emma, vainly endea- 
voured to put a negative on this unex- 
pected entreaty ; the words died on her 
quivering lips; she looked round the 

room. 
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room, but her confusion encreased on 
finding that she was alone with him ; she 
reddened, and turned pale alternately, 
and Edmund too delicate to add to the 
embarrassment, from which, however, he 
drew the most favorable omens, consi- 
dered her silence as sufficiently consent- 
ing to his wishes, and slightly hinting his 
hope of her suffering him to believe it so; 
he turned the conversation to a subject 
less interesting, in order to give her time 
to recover her tranquillity before the en- 
trance of a third person. 

When Emma retired to her dressing- 
room, she gave way to all the sensations 
of animated delight, never felt but once, 
never but on the first avowal of a first 
lover. In this instance they were perfect ; 
to find the predilection of her heart re- 
turned by the homage of tljjB favoured 
object, unchecked by fears of censure ; 
what mor6 could be desired ? Yet, if pos- 
sible, Edmund's mind was still happier ; 
^is present joy was heightened, by con- 

H 5 trasting 
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trasting it with his past anxiety, and he 
congfatulated himsfelf anfeW on his escape 
fVom the snares ol Lady Laura, to the 
silken fetters of the amiable and lovely 
Lady Emma. Impatient to assure himself 
of his felicity, he went immediately to 
the library, where he fof tunately found 
the Earl alone. He felt himself however 
considerably embarrassed, scarcely know- 
ing how to begin his love-fraught tale ; 
and as the person to whom it was to be 
addressed, was deeply engaged in the pe- 
rusal of a new political work, the auk- 
wardness of his situation increased, and 
his courage failed so fast, that he even 
began to meditate a retreat, when the 
Earl, lifting his eyes for a moment from 
the fascinating page, saw in Edmund's 
countenance things of deep import, and 
immediately relieved him from the un- 
pleasantness of commencing the conver- 
sation, by enquiring, with the utmost 
good-nature, if he had any thing parti- 
cular to communicate ? Edmund then 

opened 
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Opened his cause^ which he pleaded with 
the impassioned ardour of youth, orna- 
menting it with all his natural sensibility 
and ingenuousness. The Earl heard him 
with smiles, and stated his objections with 
tenderness; to the family of the Mar- 
chese he could make none, it was noble, 
and Edmund was the son of his first and 
dearest friend ; his virtues and graces had 
endeared him to the Earl, who believed 
that he should place the happiness of his 
daughter on a solid foundation, by resign- 
ing it to one so capable of promoting it. 
But Edmund was young, and the Earl had 
an invincible objection to long engage- 
ments. He differed from the generality 
of the world in many of his opinions, and 
in this among the rest.* Tar from believ- 
ing that a long acquaintance between 
acknowledged lovers was serviceable in 
strengthening their attachment, and giv- 
ing them an insight into each other's 
foibles and peculiarities, he thought it 
too often happened that in the course of 

B 6 four 
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four or five years, (a term not seldom 
recommended by prudent parents and 
guardians) the interest of love, and the 
charm' of novelty, gave way to a disad- 
vantageous familiarity, and an indifference 
only to be distinguished from friendship^ 
by being more selfish and less interesting. 
Nor did he think the knowledge of dis- 
position, which time might be supposed 
to bestow, any compensation for these 
disadvantages ; as he was convinced that 
gross vices, or faults, could not be con- 
cealed evefn in a limited acquaintance; 
and he did not believe, that, on a more 
intimate one, a marriage had ever been 
broken off, from the discovery of what 
might be called trifling failings. He kne^if 
enough of the homan heart, to be assured 
that pride, and the dread of censure or 
ridicule, frequently overpowers the scru- 
ples of of timidity, or fears for futurity ; 
which, however they may create distrust, 
are seldom active enough to be service- 
able n removing the possibility of subse- 
quent 
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quent uneasiness. He stated his opinion 
to Edmund;, who willingly acknowledged 
its justness in every case but his own^ and 
in that he pleaded for an exception with 
so much energy, that the Earl was per- 
suaded, and endeavoured to believe him- 
self convinced. He told Edmund how- 
ever, that the conditions must be mutual^ 
an^ their agreement exactly understood^ 
and faithfully observed. That if he gave his 
consent for Lady Emma to receive Ed- 
mund's addresses^ it must likewise be with 
the approbation of the M archese^ and on a 
promise^ of waiting till a period judged 
proper and eligible by the parents of both 
parties^ before the marriage should take 
place. That in the interval, as, on ac- 
count of residing under the same roof, 
the greatest delicacy and propriety of 
conduct were requisite; he must on no 
consideration solicit the society of Emma 
alone, or pay her in company the inor- 
dinate and exclusive attentions, never ex- 
cusable but when the opportunities of 

shewing 
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shewing them might be rare and uncer- 
tain. In shorty the Earl wished Edmund 
to shew his love by silent tenderness, and 
respectful deference, rather than by ser- 
vile adulation and marked civilities. He 
repeated to him, in order to soften the 
apparent severity of these injunctions; 
that as his attachment was not likely to be 
tortured by opposition, or embittered by 
absence, it ought to be manifested with 
dignity, and pursued with moderation. 

Edmund listened with the utmost re- 
spect ; and conviction attended the argu- 
ments which he heard. Conscious of 
his own sincerity, and satisfied of Lady 
Emma's, he perfectly agreed with the 
Earl, that it was unnecessary to be conti- 
nually proving by words, what should 
never be doubted from his actions, and 
that where there was no sentiment which 
required concealment, stolen interviews 
were as unnecessary as degrading. He 
likewise readily promised unbounded 
compliance with every desire of the Earl, 

whom 
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whom he thanked in terms of the warmest 
gratitude for his paternal kindness and 
indulgent friendship- 
It was soon understood that Emma was 
the object of Edmund's love, and she re- 
ceived the congratulations of her sisters^ 
on her conquest of the handsome and 
amiable Italian. Lady Maria turned pale, 
as she pronounced his name : from the 
first week of his arrival, she had indulged 
a secret partiality for him, and was never 
more sensible of its force than when 
she contrasted him with Breresford, whose 
good-nature, unassuming deportment, and 
gentle disposition, combined with un- 
ceasing attention, had gained a large 
^hare of her esteem ; but in Edmund she 
found as much gentleness, and more soft- 
ness, he was also equally unasuming, yet 
nobly brave ; and had a soul abounding 
in the finest sensibility, tempered with 
manly firmness ; which, added to his nu- 
merous accomplishments, and personal 
graces, certainly made him a formidable 

rival 
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rival to poor Breresford. No sooner how- 
ever was Lady Maria acquainted with his 
decision^ than^ abhorring the idea of en- 
deavouring to rival a sister, by alluring 
the object of her affections, yet dreading 
her own weakness, which might lead her 
to betray her passion, she wisely resolved 
to deprive herself of the power of erring, 
by yielding to the entreaties of Breres- 
ford, and consented that their marriage 
should take place early in the spring. 
The delighted lover immediately took his 
leave,- to make the necessary preparations ; 
and the family were left to themselves, 
excepting Mr. Fletcher, who was indeed 
never considered as a stranger, and now 
devoted himself with the most friendly 
anxiety, to amuse Lady Rosamond, over 
whose fine features, since the departure 
of Clayton, a cloud of regret would some- 
times pass, notwithstanding the care with 
which she endeavoured to conceal the 
lea$t ^pearance of uneasiness. 

Chap. 
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Chap. XL 



Domestic happiness the only bliss, 
Of Paradise that has suryiyed the fall i 
Thou ari the nurse of Virtue^ 

cowpn. 



THE Earl was now at leisure to shew a 
little more attention to his ward, than he 
had hithero been able to devote. Henry's 
attentions to her were continued, but with 
his volatile disposition, it was impossible 
to be inattentive to a young lady, parti- 
cularly in the country, where there was 
no variety of choiee, or room for caprice; 
and it was easy to discern, that these at- 
tentions were more the effusions of gal- 
lantry than the dictates of the heart; they 
therefore afforded little pleasure to his 
father, who saw likewise with regret, that 

Lady 
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Lady Harriett's mind^ if not a barren de- 
sert, was however an uncultivated waste ; 
and his mortification was encreased by 
observing also that alt his endeavours 
to fertilize it, were unsuccessful. Lord 
Drelincourt had too high a relish for 
the delights of literature, and had in his 
own family witnessed the advantages re- 
sulting from a taste for them too often not 
to be anxious to inspire his ward with the 
same sentiments. A love of literature, 
had guarded his son from the ruinous and 
degrading effects of vice and dissipation ; 
and had preserved his daughters from the 
unmeaning frivolity of some ladles of 
quality and the unblushing effrontery of 
others. He saw his family respected and 
happy ; their conversation could not be 
heard without pleasure, or attended to 
without instruction, and the hours flew 
unmarked, but by that increase of mental 
riches, which a judicious use of them be- 
stowed. 

Unhappily Lady Harriett had no idea 

of 
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of the real value of time, and if she erer 
thought df it, her only study was, hovr 
to trifle it away with the most ease to 
herself. When she first came to the Cas- 
tle, ashamed of being idle where every 
other person was constantly employed, 
she had endeavoured to find occupation 
in the same elegant pursuits, which af- 
forded delight to all around her; but the 
very perfection that would have encou- 
raged any one possessed of a spark oF 
emulation, to endeavour to profit by it, 
disgusted the indolent Lady Harriett, who 
soon Ceased to imitate where she despaired 
of equalling: her crayons were thrown 
aside, because she could not bear to see 
her imperfect attempts, compared to Lady 
Rosamond's elegant designs; and the 
little music that she had learnt, was lost 
by not practising, for she had just ear 
enough to distinguish between her own 
feeble attempts and the finished per- 
formances of the three sisters ; nay, even 
needle-work was neglected, because she 

fpund 
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found that Xady Emma not only excelled 
her in the finer branches of it^ but pould 
perform the minutest trifles^ with a. deli* 
cacy and exactness which she vainly en- 
deavoured to imitate. Reading she never 
could be taught to consider as an amuse- 
ment ; and such was her desultory mode 
of conducting it, that even in the perusal 
of a novel, she had the childish and impa- 
tient folly to look at the conclusion, as 
soon as she was interested in the com- 
mencement. Lord Drelincourt, always 
anxious to exhibit instruction in its most 
pleasing form, one evening turned the 
conversation to that branch of literature ; 
.whicTi, though deservedly esteemed the 
most superficial and useless, is yet studied 
so universally, as to make it a serious ob- 
ject of criticism. He had taken from his 
ward's work-box a book, the allliring title 
of which he read aloud, as follows, " The 
Mysterious Cavern, or the Phantom of 
the Abbey, a tale of mystery and horror." 
The cheeks of the owner were crimsoned 

with 
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with blushes, whilst she inwardly acknow- 
ledgeded, that, however the title might 
have .raised her expectations of pleasure^ 
from the perusal of a work so mysterious^ 
and consequently so interesting, it was 
more adapted to catch the eye, than to 
please the ear. Her guardian good-na- 
turedly relieved* her confusion, by saying, 
*' Do not imagine, my dear Lady Harriett, 
that I am going to criticise too severely, 
the sort of reading to which your sex are, 
in general, partial ; that they should be 
so cannot excite surprise, for a ficticious 
work, considered merely in the light of 
amusement, certainly possesses advantages 
over many others; no previous knowledge 
is required, the subjects are generally of 
such a nature, as to be easily compre- 
prehended by the most ignorant, and 
sometimes so interesting, as to excite 
anxiety even in the most indolent. I re- 
peat therefore, that I am not surprised at 
the avidity with which works of the ima- 
gination are perused^ neither will I en- 
tirely 
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tirely condemn the perusal of them; I 
have never wished to prohibit novek 
in my family^ and I am only anxipus to 
warn you against the abuse of them ; an 
objection has often been urged again&t 
them, which is certainly a very important 
one^ that truth appears insipid to those^ 
who are delighted with fiction; JBeattie 



•ays 



** 



** Sf es 4azzl*d long by ^ction'f gatdj miit 
In modest truth nor light nor beauty nod/* 



^ But this, though too geneml a con* 
.sequence, is not a necessary one, and a 
person who is really fond of reading, and 
anxious to acquire information, will not 
long be content to peruse adventures, 
di0ertng from each other^ only in the 
names of the parties concerned in them. 
However my intention at present^ is not 
to enter into dissertation on the mdvan* 
tages and disadvantages, arising from die 
study of novels,, but simply to enquire^ 

who 
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who are yonr favorite authors^ and what 

are the beauties you particularly admire 

in each?'' - He might as well have en* 

quired what she thought of the perpetual 

motion^ the quadrature of the circle^ or 

the everlasting lamps of the antients^ as 

Lady Harriett could just have replied 

with equal readiness. Favourite authors 

she had none^ for she most impartially 

read every novel that was published^ and 

to enumerate the peculiar beauties or 

excellencies in any, was utterly out of her 

power ; for she read with too much rapidity 

and too little attention^ ever to be ^bl^ to 

form an opinion of the real merits of % 

work; the utmost praise therefore that 

she could bestow on any^ was to call it 

pretty^ an epithet applied by her, to 

^every thing that claimed her approbation, 

whether tender or sublime, grave or gay, 

lively & severe, all were pretty ; though 

she never could explain in what their 

prettiness consisted. The Earl was in<or- 

tilled at receiving no oth^ aii&wer to his 

enquiries 
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enquiries/ concerning her opinion on the 
most popular novels^ than that she had 
almost forgotten them, but that she be- 
lieved she had thought them pretty; he 
ceased questioning, and made the dis- 
course general. *'If/' said he, addressing 
himself to Mr. Fletcher, ^' Fielding has 
been charged with not sufficiently attend- 
ing to the morality of his heroes, what 
shall we say of SmoUet, who appears to 
have delighted in exhibiting human na- 
ture in its worst colours? He seems 
incapable of delineating an amiable cha- 
racter, his heroes seldom possess any 
claim- to the affection, or simpathy of his 
readers, and if he accidentally introduce 
a virtuous person, it is generally in a 
^subordinate view; and to be abandoned 
with the utmost indifference, as soon as 
he is^no longer necessary to the story: 
this is a great fatilt, and considerably 
lessens the pleasure, which the reader 
would otherwise receive from his easy 
manner of depicting life, with every 

scene 
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scene of which, he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted, being perfectly familiar with 
all. the varied minutiae that he so accu- 
rately describes." " Yes/' said Mrf 
Fletcher drily, '^ I acknowledge he may 
be clever, but I own I feel no great in- 
terest in his Roderick Random, after he 
pulls the ears of his faithful Strap, whose 
money he has lost at the gaming table, 
and I cannot help thinking, that Smollet, 
in a similar situation, would have be- 
haved in the same manner, by the cool- 
ness, wholly divested of reprehension, 
with which he relates the circumstance/' 
*' That,'* said the Earl smiling, ^^ is being 
too severe on poor Smollet, Johnson said, 
in reply to some one, who in order to 
jenhance Garrick's merit as a performer, 
asserted, that by the force of his genius, 
he actually imagined himself Richard the 
Third, whilst representing that character. 
•Then, sir, if he actually believed himself 
to be Richard, he deserved to be hung, 
as much as Richard did/ And you seem 
Vol. I. I to 
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to think, that SmoUet could only relate 
the actions of his heroes so naturally, 
because he himself would have acted, as 
he describes them to have done." ^' No," 
replied Mr. Fletcher, '' I wish not to con- 
demn him, but I confess, that if I had 
been a Strap, I would not have served a 
Smollet." '' Well," said Lady Rosamond, 
^^ you professed to speak of novelists of 
the present day, and I am impatient to 
improve by your criticisms, only beware 
how. you break a fly upon the wheal." 
'^ That is far from my intention," re- 
turned the E^rl, "I mean merely to 
remark upon some of the principal au- 
thors of the day, and to the credit of 
the ladies, I arp happy to find that they 
consist chieflv of the fair sex. I will 
place Mrs. Radcliffe the first on the list, 
not that by so doing, I mean to acknow- 
ledge her as the most perfect writer, but 
as she has introduced into this countrji^ 
anew species of writing; a species which 
Horace Walpole seems to have foreseen, 

when 
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i^lien he says, ' I believe it very possible 
to invent a story, of which all the events 
shall appear supernatural, and yet shall 
in the conclusion be all naturally ac- 
counted for.' In his Castle of Otranto, 
]he has given a specimen of the kind of 
writing, to which he alludes, and that 
work may perhaps be regarded as the 
foundation-stone of the marvellous style, 
which is at present so much in vogue> 
and in which, Mrs. RadclifTe has had a 
croudof imitators, without one rival; for 
to her alone it has belonged, to make 
improbabilities pleasing. By the great 
springs of terror and pity, she obtains 
unlimited command over the minds of 
her readers, and the most powerful emo- 
tions are excited by her intjeresting nar-^ 
ratives; but her peculiar excellence, 
consists in the striking situations, into 
which her characters are thrown; they 
are conceived in the true spirit of genius, 
and were I a painter, I know not any mo- 
dern works, that would afford so many 

I S grand 
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grand and speaking scenes, as are offered 
by the fertility of her imagination, and 
the sublimity of her ideas. To illustrate 
them with the pencil^ would be a design 
worthy of a Beauclerc, nay/ even of the 
lovely princess, whose talents are as ex- 
alted as her rank. I have often wished to 
mention this to you my dear Rose, I think 
from the works of Mrs. Radcliffe^ you 
could furnish another room, in as inte- 
resting a style^ as that which you have 
decorated from Milton; allowing some- 
thing for the peculiar advantages of his 
subjects." Lady Rosamond's eyes were 
cast down at this address, and the tears 
which filled them could not be entirely 
concealed; she recollected that Clayton 
had made the same remark, and the wish 
to please him, had animated her to excel 
in, her attempt; her father observed her 
emotion, and without waiting for an 
answer, kindly continued. '^Having paid 
due acknowledgments to this queen of 
terrors, I will proceed to express my 

admiration 
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admiration whefe universal praise is 
given, to the nature-drawing pen of Mrs. 
D'Arblay ; her Cecilia is a constellation of 
beauties^ and if there be one fault in that 
charming performance, it arises from an 
exuberance of genius, which delineates 
every actor in it as a character, and 
paints them in the strongest though most 
varied colours; by this means she some- 
times destroys the appearance of reality, 
for in real life most people * have no cha- 
racter at all;' tliis however, is a fault with 
which her novel of Camilla' cannot be 
charged, nor do I know one more simply 
interesting. The picture of an amiable 
family, must ever be so to the affectionate 
and unsophisticatemind, and though I am 
well aware that with many,! should find my 
opinion singular, I must yet acknowledge, 
that Camilla is the work of this charming 
writer, which I the most admire." For- 
tunately Lady Harriett had just read this 
favorite novel, and ventured to say so, 
adding that she thought it very pretty. 

1 3 Henry 
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ments of her mind from foreign sources^ 
instead of relying on its native wealthj 
though from the purity and splendour of 
the specimens which she affords us of it> 
all other aids appear superfluous." " Her 
delineation of female characters/' said 
Lady Rosamond, ^' is exquisite; they are 
all that a woman would wish to see in 
her sex represented, and Miss Owenson 
shews at once what a female ought to he, 
•and what she is capable of being/' " 1 
grant her all her merits," replied the Earl, 
" and am very ready to rank her among 
.the first writers of the present day. There 
are undoubtedly, many others very in- 
genious, but 1 do not admire the melo- 
compositions, of some gentlemen writers, 
who blunt thie edge of their wit, by load- 
ing the pages of a novel, with latin and 
greek notes, to shew their learning, or 
make them the vehicles for serious discus^ 
sions on literature, politics, and even 
religion. I would have a novel a pleas- 
ing, natural description of events, which 

might 
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might happen in real life, conveying 
an useful moral in its conclusion^ and 
drawing characters as they in general 
exist/ such as may be imitated or shun- 
ned, accordingly as they are virtuous or 
vicious, yet not coloured until they are 
all perfection, or all vice, faults very com- 
mon with common-place writers, who ge- 
nerally draw in extremes, and make some 
one unfortunate character the scape-goat 
of the piece, dismissing him or her at its 
close, loaded with all the enormities of 
vice, and responsible for all the misfor- 
tunes of the innocent." 

And here, lest our readers should think 
us in danger of falling into the very 
error condemned by Lord Drelincourt, 
of entering into dissertations foreign to 
the subject, we shall take the liberty of 
concluding the conversation, much to 
the joy of Lady Harriett, who was in the 
utmost dread of again being called on to 
give her opinion, though she was as- 
tonished that the Earl should mention so 

I 5 few 
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few authors^ and wondered how he could 
omit, '' The Mystic Cottager/' '' The De- 
lusions of Sentiment. " " Mysterious ' 
Horrors/' '' The Fair Orphan/' '' Child 
of Wonder/' |&c. &c. &c. All which she 
bad read, and thought very pretty. 



CHAf^ 
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Chap. XII, 



Faire was the day, but fairer was the mayde. 
Who that day's mome into the green woodes strayde ; 
Sweet was the ay re, but sweeter was her breathing. 
Such rare perfumes the roses are bequeathing. 



W. BROWNE. 



WHATEVER might be Henry's failings, 
that of indolence certainly did not enter 
into their catalogue. He was fully sensi- 
ble of the value of time ; and though he 
might occasionally waste it in dissipation^ 
he never lost it in sloth. He adhered in- 
variably to Lord Chesterfield's advice, in 
never suffering the hour of his retiring to 
bed, to influence that of leaving it ; and 
it would be well, if those young men, 
who most scrupulously observe all the 
censurable parts of his lordship's doctrines, 

1 6 did 
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did not in their haste to practise them^ 
entirely overlook the really valuable in- 
structions which are to be met with in 
his works. 

The hours gained by Henry before the 
family assembled^ were spent in reading 
or writing, and generally concluded with 
a stroll into the park, or shrubberies ; in 
which he was always now accompanied by 
bis friend Edmund, who was as active^ and 
as early a riser as himself. 

One morning they were taking their 
usual promenade, but finding that they 
had more of the company of a certain 
gentleman named Boreas, than was agree- 
able, they proposed turning back ; when 
their attention was attracted by the sylph- 
like figure of a young girl, whom, by a 
sudden angle, they discovered within sight 
of the house, and who was too busily em- 
ployed in. recovering her shawl from the 
jough attack of the gentleman above- 
nientioned, to see that she was observed. 
3he was simply attired in a brown jacket 

and 
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and petticoat trimmed with blue ; on her 
head she wore a straw bonnet^ tied down 
with ribbons of the same colour ; and the 
friendly zephyrs that deprived her ivory 
neck of its covering, also set at liberty a 
profusion of chesnut coloured ringlets, 
which shaded and contrasted its white- 
ness; whilst every gust dicovered a foot 
and ancle of the most delicate symmetry. 
She appeared a la distance like some cot- 
tage girl/ but surely the loveliest cottager 
that ever was beheld ; and the young men 
at that instant discovering that the morn- 
ing was fine, and the breeze refreshing, 
resolved to take a nearer survey of the 
fair stranger. She advanced a few steps, 
till the encreasing narrowness of the path, 
obliged them to rouse her attention, for 
they were under the necessity of sti'vuding 
still, to let her pass. Surprise and con- 
fusion crimsoned her lovely face, when, 
on looking up she saw how near to the 
house she had unconsciously approached, 
and she hesitatingly endeavoured to apo- 

logize 
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logize for hier intrusion^ ^' I fear— I hope, 
— ^I have not exceeded proper limits,'* 
said she, in sweet, though trembling ac- 
cents ; '^ but we understood that /Lord 
Drelincourt kindly wished strangers to 
enjoy the beauties of his grounds, and we 
have been therefore encouraged to — ." 
She stopped, unable to proceed, for 
Henry's admiration was too evident, not 
to distress her. The unfinished speech 
however was not that of a cottage-girl, 
though Henry was bent upon still think- 
ing her one. He took the opportunity 
of her silence to say, '^ Your presence 
can never be an intrusion, but an honor 
to any place that you adorn with it; every 
lady, however, who entjsrs this part of 
Lord Drelincourt's grounds, is expected 
to pay the tribute of a salute, to a person 
whom he appoints to receive it, and I am 
happy to say, that I am the fortunate man 
so empowered/' '^ I did not know, sir," 
replied the young incognita, the deep 
blush of anger suffusing her cheek; '' I 

did 
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did not know, that in any part of his 
lordship's domains, a female was liable to 
meet with insult, and I shall be 'careful 
how I expose myself to it for the future." 
She was turning away, but the volatile 
incorrigible Henry, forcibly seizing her 
hand, exclaimed, ^' Now, upon my ^ soul 
you are too cruel, I meant not to of- 
fend, and, as a proof of what I assert, I 
will be contented to accept, as a pledge 
of your forgiveness, that which I have a 
right to demand.'' Resentment flashed in 
her eyes ; '' Begone, instantly," she ex- 
claimed, raising her voice,. '^ or suffer me 
to go, and do not force me to wound the 
feelings of my father, by calling him to 
see his child insulted. His misfortunes 
have not yet sufficiently humbled him, to 
bear that patiently." The agitated girl 
here touched a string which vibrated to 
her heart, and she burst into tears. Ed- 
mund was shocked, and tenderly taking 
the hand which she had snatched with 

disdain 
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disdain from Henry, he implored her to 
compose herself, and pardon the thought- 
less gaiety of his friend, who, he would 
pledge his own honor, meant not to hurt 
her feelings by disrespect. '^ Suffer me 
then," said the weeping girl, '^ to return 
to my father ; he desired me to continue 
my walk, whilst he rested from the fatigue 
of coming here ; already he will think me 
tardy, and I fear his affectionate eyes will 
see that I have been disturbed.'- Henry 
now apologized, with unfeigned sorrow, 
for his foolish levity, and begged that he 
might conduct her to her father, to whom 
he would repeat his apology ; but his re- 
quest was refused with modest dignity, and 
atEdmund'sentreaty, the parties separated. 
Henry, however, was not of a disposition 
to be easily repulsed, and returning im- 
mediately home, he dispatched his valet to 
gain intelligence of the wanderers, and 
took his station at a window, command- 
ing a view of the road into the village; 
whence he had soon the pleasure of seeing 

the 
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the lovely girl advance^ supporting an 
old veteran^ who leaned on her with one 
arm^ whilst the other was rested in a sling. 
This circumstance, joined to his military 
air, authorized Henry to conjecture that 
he belonged to that profession, where 
honor is too often the sole reward of 
bravery. Nor was Lord Courtney, in this 
instance, mistaken ; his trusty emissary - 
soon returned with the information, that 
the gentlemen's name was Macdonald, 
that he was a Captain in the — th regi- 
ment of foot, and had lately returned 
from America, where he had buried a be- 
loved wife ; that grief for her loss, and 
the irritation of a wound, received some 
time before, had thrown him into a bad 
state of health, and that his physicians had 
prescribed his native air, as the only 
chance of saving his life. '' He lodges, 
mv Lord," continued the faithful narrator, 
^^ at the little white cottage, at the foot of 
the hill, not a quarter of a mile from the 
gates ; the young lady is his only child, 

and 
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and they walk in the grounds every morn- 
ing ; I met them, my Lord, returning 
home ; the gentleman has been a fine 
man, but he looks very ill, and I believe 
he is only in confined circumstances, poor 
gentleman; but his daughter is very 
pretty^ and so dutiful, that the old peo- 
ple at the cottage say her father doats on 
her, and cannot bear her to be out of 
his sight; «he is, indeed, very pretty/^ 
'^ Enough,'* interrupted Henry; for though 
under the necessity of employing a ser- 
vant, • he yet felt degraded in listening to 
him, and had sufficient delicacy to be 
mortified in hearing a female, for whom 
he already felt a penchant, made the 
them^ of his valet's praise. 

•The obsequious Dawson made his bow, 
and withdrawing to form his own conjee- 
tures as to the enquiries of his master, 
Henry was left to ruminate upon the 
plans, necessary to be formed, in order to 
become a villain. 

The day after this adventure, he rc^ 

quested 
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quested Edmund to accompany him in 
a lide^ adding^ that he had determined to 
call on Captain Macdonald^ and apologize 
for thf familiarity with which he had 
treated his daughter^ as he could not beajr 
the idea of appearing to intentionally 
insult a worthy and unfortunate gentle- 
man. This resolution appeared so pro- 
per to Edmund, that he willingly agreed 
to accompany his friend on so laudable 
an expedition ; their horses were accord- 
ingly ordei'ed, and they sallied forth. 
They soon came within sight of the cot^ 
tage, in the front of which grew two 
elms^ clipped by the fanciful hand of the 
owner, who was a gardener, into the 
forms of peacocks, agreeably to the 
fashion of the last century ; and fie was,, 
at that moment, employed in pruning the 
luxuriance of their tails, and giving an 
account of the variety of monsters which 
his ingenuity could shape, to a yoiing * 
lady in a white frock, who stood near him, 
and whom Henry's beating heart soon re- 
cognized. 
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cognized, as the same that he had wilfully 
mistaken in her humble garb for a cottage 
girl. She was laughing at the old man's 
ideas on taste in gardening; for he was • 
warmly regreting the disuse of what he 
called ornament ; bilt^ on looking towards 
the road, she ran into the cottage, and 
left him to conclude his disertation alone. 
To her surprise she saw the objects of her 
alarm alight ; she went from the window 
and endeavoured to conceal her blushes ; 
she heard voices on -the stairs, and her 
-whole frame trembed ; her father must 
inevitably have remarked her confusion, 
but at that instant the' strangers were 
announced, and his attention was called 
to them, lienry saw immediately that 
his conduct had not been mentioned by 
the young lady, and, at the same moment, 
he determined to be no le^s lenient to 
himself than she had been ; not a w^ord 
of the apology therefore passed his lips ; 
but his behaviour was, in every other 
particular, marked by the most respect- 
ful 
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ful politeness. The manners of Captain 
Macdonald were polished^ his appearance 
highly interesting^ and his conversation 
animated and instructive^ to a degree that 
made Edmund soon attend only to him^ 
whilst Henry discoursed in silent elo- 
quence with the lovely girl, who sat at 
her father's feet, and affected to be wholly 
^^g^g^ i^ caressing a lap-dog; but the 
lively crimson which dyed her cheeks, 
when her eyes, lifted up for a moment, met 
those of Henry, and the arch smile that 
played upon her lips, sufficiently betrayed 
that the favoured Pompey did not engross 
the whole of her .attention. After an 
agreeable visit, lengthened beyond the 
mere forms of ceremony, Edmund and 
Henry took their leave ; the latter assur- 
ing Captain Macdonald, in the politest 
manner, that LordDrelincourt would have 
the pleasure of calling on him, after which 
he should hope to see him at the castle ; 
begging in the mean time that he would 
send for fruit, venison, or any thing which 

might 
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might be a'greeable or serviceable in his 
weak state of health. The interesting 
invalid gracefully thanked Lord Courtney 
for his attention^ adding^ ^^ I have tres- 
passed on Lord Drelincourt's kindness 
ever since I took up my abode, here, by 
making his grounds my constant walk; 
but of late, my foolish^ Mary/* smiling 
affectionately on his daughter, " has de- 
prived me of that pleasure: she was 
frightened one morning by meeting a 
dog, when she was alone, and I never 
could persuade her to walk there after, 
though she repeatedly acknowledged, that 
it was only a puppy which had so much 
alarmed her/' It was not Mary alone 
who blushed at these words, and Henry 
replied, with same confusion, that, though 
he was glad the cause of her fright was-«o 
harmless, yet he was sorry Captain Mac* 
donald's walks should be interrupted by 
any thing unpleasant ; hut that for the 
future, he would take care to preveijt 
every obstacle, and hoped to have the 

pleasure of seeing them resumed. 

On 
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On theii* departure, the young men 
found ample food for conversation. Ed- 
mund admired the fire of the old veteran, 
tempered with an interesting melan^ 
choly, which at once announced that he 
liad been unfortunate, and undeservedly 
so. Henry dwelled on the animated 
graces of the daughter, her native inno* 
cence, and unaffected modesty ; and from 
that day^ he thought only of cultivating 
an acquaintance, which he had so fortu- 
nately commenced. It was easy to pre- 
vail on the Earl to honor the Captain 
with a visit ; to be poor, infirm, and un- 
fortunate, were always claims on his com- 
passion ; but when, added to these, he 
heard that Macdonald was a brave officer, 
and a man of family, he felt that be also 
owed him his respect. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XIH. 



^uch fate to luffering worth if ffiveOy 
Who long with want and woes nas ftriven^ 
By haman pride or ciumiiig driven 

To misery *8 brink. 
Till wrencfa*d of erery stay but heaven. 

He mined sink. 

BVRlfS. 



CAPTAIN Macdonald was highly gratified 
by his lordship's attention^ though his 
health declined too rapidly to allow him 
to profit much by it. Henry Was a fre- 
quent visitor at the cottage, and his con- 
versatipn and soothing kindness relieved 
the hours of pain, and enlivened those of 
languor. The Captain was fond of chess^ 
and Henry frequently played with him j 
whilst Mary, working by her father's side, 
lost all fear of the puppy that had alarmed 

her 
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her in the park. Henry had the resplu- 
tion to treat her merely with civility, 
and the kind of affectionate politeness 
due to an amiable child^ as he always 
affected to regard her. Unfortunately the 
Captain considered her entirely as such^ 
and he would often expatiate to her, on 
the humane attentions^ and compassionate 
friendliness of Lord Courtney, as wonder- 
ful in a young man of his rank^ parti- 
cularly when joined to such varied talents 
and inexhaustible spirits. But he never for 
one moment suspected that any motive, 
more powerful than compassion, urged 
the cc^nstancy of these visits. 

The \vinter was now Vapidly advancing, 
and Capta^in Macdonald's worn-out con- 
stitution, appeared incapable of resisting 
its rigor. Henry was shocked one day to 
observe an evident change in him; for 
though the motives of his intimacy, could 
not for a moment bear scrutinizing, yet 
it was impossible not to become attached 
to the society, and charmed with the vir- 

Vol. I. ^ K tues 
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tues of the very man, towards whom, se- 
duced by the sophistry of self-love, and 
encouraged by the relaxed morality of 
the present day, he was meditating an in- 
jury '* sharper than the serpent's tooth." 
Captain Macdonald saw the emotion* 
which Henry could not hide, and after 
thanking him for his numerous atten- 
tions, he added, ^' I fear I shall never 
have it in my power to shew you, that 
they have not been bestowed on one, 
ungrateful for them. I am well aware 
of my danger, and as a christian and a 
soldier, I can meet death with resignation 
and courage; but as a father, I shrink from 
it; you, my Lord, have seen the innocent 
gaiety, and the unceasing affection of 
my poor child; ever since her mother's 
death, she has been my hope and solace; 
Alas! I shall leave her unprovided for, 
and unprotected; and this sad reflection 
renders her presence, which was my sole 
pleasure, now painful to me. I cannot, 
my Lord, give a greater proof of my 

esteem 
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esteem for your character, than in the 
request I am about to make. You have 
already conferred favours on me, which 
as a stranger I could not have hoped for; 
add to them yet another; promise me, 
that when I am no more, you will con- 
descend to procure a safe and reputable 
conveyance for my Mary into Scotland. 
She has an aunt, who lives near Glasgow; 
a woman of family and fortune, who is* 
her only relation, but who has never been 
her friend. Poor Child ! " added he speak- 
ing quickly, and a flush passing across his 
cheek, "poor child! she must learn to 
bear the taunts of ill-natured pride, and 
the sneers of insolent wealth, but she will 
not, cannot, be refused an asylum, where 
she may be safe, if not happy/' He paused, 
but his fine expreissive eyes enquired 
most eloquently of Henry, if his hopes 
might be indulged? and the appeal to a 
heart so good and tender, <vas not made 
in vain. Lord Courtney looked earnestly 
upon him, and in proportion to the con- 

K 2 idence 
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iidence expressed in Macdonald's ani- 
mated though grier-rworn countenance^ his 
self-reproach was increased. " And I,'\he 
mentally exclaimed^ '^was about to de- 
prive this brave and unfortunate man, of 
his sole remaining treasure ! I would have 
planted a dagger in his already lacerated 
bosom, and under the sacred mask of 
friendship, have dared to meditate an 
injury to him, which my heart's blood 
could not have expiated ! " Need we 
add that the agitated repentant young 
man, solemnly promised to do every 
thing that Macdonald should require, 
his quivering lip, his tears and varying 
complexion, were vouchers of his sin- 
cerity. Macdonald ' saw, believed, and 
felt comparatively happy. 

Let us do Lord Courtney the justice 
to declare, that at this moment he most 
devoutly meant to perform every thing 
that he had promised; but let no one 
depend on his own istrength, the safest 
way of conquering temptation, is to 

avoid 
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avoid it, for security begets danger, and 
the most virtuous of men, cannot say 
that he is safe from the snares of vice. 

A few days after this conversation, the 
sufferings of the brave and unfortunate 
Macdonald were concluded, and he found 
that repose in death, which during life 
had been denied to him. 

He had at an early age married a beau- 
tiful and amiable young woman, against 
the consent of her parents, and to the in- 
expressible anger of her eldest sister, ' 

* 

whose heart had been freely offered to 
his acceptance. " Earth has not rage like 
love to hatred turned,'* and the young 
married couple found in the rejected fair- 
one, an enemy as active and powerful, as 
she was malignant and inexorable. By 
her arts, a reconciliation with the parents 
was rendered impossible, they died leav- 
ing their entire property to the eldest 
daughter, and their unaltered displeasure 
to their youngest, who on her knees 
conjured permission to see them for one 

K 3 moment 
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moment, and was refused. She willingly 
left Scotland, rendered hateful to her by 
the cruelty of her sister, and the death of 
her parents, and after some time spent in 
England, accompanied her husband to 
America. The brave are not always for- 
tunate, and Captain Macdonald was an 
instance, that merit may sometimes b« 
conspicuous, without being rewarded. 
Ever the foremost in danger, he was re- 
peatedly wounded, and in attending on 
him during a dangerous illness, occa- 
sioned by receiving a ball in his breast, 
the delicate frame of his wife sunk under 

4 

bodily fatigue, and mental uneasiness. 
His newly gained strength was so severely 
tried by grief for her death, that a relapse 
was the consequence, and he was only 
icstored from the brink of the grave, by 
the assiduous cares of his daughter, who 
buried in her anxiety for her remaining 
parent,Uier- anguish for the one whom 
she had lost. He would immediately on 
his arrival in England have proceeded 

northward. 
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•northward, determining to forget in his 
affection for his daughter, his just resent- 
ment against the sister of his injured 
wife ; hoping to succeed in working on 
her tenderness, or rousing her remorse 
so far, as to procure a home for his friend- 
Jess girl; but the mild air of Devonshire, 
.was so strongly recommended to him, 
that he resolved to spend the winter 
there, and defer his journey into Scotland 
until the spring, -The spring he was not 
permitted to see, but his last hours were 
soothed, by the cheering thought, that he 
had raised up one friend for his child, and 
by an involuntary pleasing hope, that if 
she lyere refused an asylum, or rendered 
unhappy with her aunt. Lord Drelincourt - 
would through his son's representation, 
procure her an eligible situation in some 
respectable family ; he could not refrain 
from imparting to her, the consolation 
that he felt, he conjured her t<^be vir- 
tuous, as she hoped for happiness, adding 
*' When your conscience reproaches you, 

K 4 my 
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my darling Mary, think that you have 
'caused youf parents a pang, and I am 
sure the punishment will warn you not 
to incur if again^ by a repetition of the 
offence. *I have recommended you, my 
child, to ' Lord Courtney, he is amiable 
and gopd, and I trust that Lord Drelin- 
court >vill also befriend you if you re- 
quire aid. We may be permitted to 
^'watch over thee, my darling, therefore 
think not that -thou art left alone in the 
world; trust to God, and to thine own 
integrity/' He had made a strong effort 
to finish his sentence, and exhausted by 
it, he fell back on his pillow, clasped his 
daughter s hand, and spoke no more. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XIV> 



Be obstinately just. 
Indulge no passion, and deceiye no trust ; 
Let neTer man be bold enouj^h to say. 
Thus far, no farther shall my passions stray. 
The first <^rime past, compels us into more. 
And guilt grows fate, which was but choice before. 



■it.^ 



NEED we describe the agony and dismay 
of the innocent^ deserted Mary ? Ah, no ! 
which of our readers have been fortunate 
enough never to have wept the ravages 
of death, never to have felt the melan- 
choly void which his triumph leaves -in 
the aching heart ? This poor girl, left at 
the age of sixteen, without a home, with- 
out a protector ; — deprived of her only 
parent, whom she adored ; thrown on the 
wide world in utter ignorance of its ways ; 

no 
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tio one to direct her, no one to confide 
in! her anguish amounted to agony; 
and during the first few days after the 
melancholy event she was on the verge of 
desp.ir. 

Can it be wondered at, if in this situa- 
tion Lord Courtney appeared to the so- 
litary sufferer as a guardian angel ? can it 
be wondered at, if she wept with softened 
grief when she saw his tears flow likewise? 
and can it be wondered at, if the ena- 
moured Henry felt all his affection en- 
creased, as he endeavoured to console this 
lovely child of sorrow ? 

In respect to her affliction, he had for- 
borne to visit her till the evening before 
the funeral ; when, being anxious to take 
every trouble of that mournful ceremony, 
he was under the necesity of going to the 
cottage, and could not resist the tempta- 
tion of sending to enquire after her, 
whilst she, ignorant of form, unsuspicious 
of ill, following solely the dictates of her 
heart, requested to see him. The inter- 
view 
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view was pathetic^ though short. Henry, 
much affected by her father's deaths so- 
lemnly vowed never to forsake her; 
and her heart sinking under anxiety^ 
and oppressed with wbe^ expanded to 
the appearance of affection ; and, from 
that moment, admitted unconsciously, a 
warmer sentiment than it had ever yet 
received. 

Edmund willingly accompanied Henry 
to Macdonald's^rave; and after the last 
offices were performed to the lamented 
dead, they paid their respects to the af- 
flictedMary, who appearedyet morelovely 
in her sable garbs. Hercheek, blanched by 
sorrow, was tinted with a faint blush^ and 
the traces of tears remained on it, as dew- 
drops tremble on a white rose. The gen- 
tle languor of her manners, the affec- 
tionate gratitude with which she received 
every endeavour, to console her, power- 
fully interested the feelings of her visitors. 
When they left her, Edmund was eloquent 
in her praise, but Henry was silent, for 

K 6 his 
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his mind was a chaos^ and his thoughts 
not to be expressed by words. 

A few days after this visits Lord Drelin- 
court was expressing his pity for the fate 
of Captain Macdonald^ and enquired what 
had become of his daughter ? Henry has- 
tily replied, that she had gone according 
to her father's desire into Scotland, where 
she had an aunt in genteel circumstances, 
and who was her only relation. " I am 
glad of it, *' said the Earl, " 1 wish she may 
be comfortably situated, and if she had 
been left utterly unprotected, I would 
have endeavoured to procure her some 
agreeable situation/* ^' Poor child," said 
Lady Drelincourt, who was composed of 
every feminine virtue, " she should have 
been welcome to reside in my family, 
and with needle-work, and reading to my 
daughters, I dare say she would have spent 
her time very pleasantly," The conversa- 
tion dropped here, but Henry's agitatioq 
whilst the subject continued>did not escape 
Bdmuud's observation; he, however, ac- 
counted 
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eounted for it in his own mind, very easily* 
by conceiving that Henry had involuntarily 
engaged his affections more than he sus- 
pected, till absence had taught him the ex- 
tent of his attachment. With this idea, Ed- 
mund was perfectly satisfied, rejoicing that 
the object of temptation was removed, and 
hoping that Henry would soon recover 
his usual chearfulness, of which he had 
been somewhat deprived by the recent 
melancholy event. 

After this, every thing went on much 
as usual, except that Henry conceived a 
violent passion for field sports, in which^ 
however, he was so little successful, that 
he was frequently absent for whole days 
without being able to produce a single 
brace of birds, as vouchers of his skill ; 
and, whether he were fatigued by his 
exertions, or mortified to find them 
thrown away, was not easy to deter-^ 
mine, but it is certain, that he frequently 
returned home out of spirits, and out of 
.humour ; even his attention to Lady Har- 

riett 
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riet't slackened, she was therefore obliged 
to console herself, by a yet closer inti- 
macy with Miss Dunderton ; and there was 
seldofn a day passed in which the young 
ladies did not see each other, or exchange 
epistles, where warmth of expression, and 
luxuriance of imagination, were more 
conspicuous than grammatical propriety, 
or classical elegance. Mr. Fletcher con- 
tinued to be a frequent guest, and Lady 
Rosamond appeared more amiable in his 
presence, than at any other time, for she 
valued his esteem, and was anxious to de- 
serve it. Lady Maria, finding beauty a 
vei*y insufficient foundation on which to 
raise esteem, endeavoured to rouse herself 
from mental indolence, and bodily lan- 
guor; whilst Mr. Breresford, whenever he 
visited the Castle, conscious how nearly, 
at one time, he had lost her affections, 
sedulously imitated the manners of his 
involuntary rival, laid aside his most ef- 
feminate habits, and discovered^ at every 
visit, some interesting trait, or pleasiflg 

accomplishment. 
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accomplishment. As for Edmund and 
Lady Emma, every day heightened their 
mutual regard and confidence, and made 
them more sensible of the happiness 
which they enjoyed in each other : Love 
had struck them with his golden-pointed 
dart, and his flame glowed in their hearts 
with congenial steady warmth, which re- 
quired not to be encreased by opposition, 
or exalted by misfortune. 

In this state, Christmas was spent in the 
elegant and hospitable abode, where Lord 
Drelincourt always celebrated it, accord- 
ing to his ideas of feudal magnificence, 
and English liberality. He thought that 
every nobleman should devote half of the 
year to the services of his country ; and 
to the other half, he believed that his 
tenantry and the abode of his forefathers 
had a claim. He abhorred watering-places, 
and all the public rendezvous of vice and 
dissipation ; justly thinking, that the mo- 
ney lavished in them, was wasted on the 
most worthless part of society^ whose ex- 
tortion 
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tortion and imposition were systematic; 
and that, whilst a crowd of hair-dressers, 
valets, perfumers, cooks, gamblers, and 
fortune-hunters, were enriched by the 
prodigal hand of luxuryj worthy trades- 
men found their industry unavailing, and 
their respectable families brought to ruin, 
frojn three-fourths of their capital being 
detained for years in right honourable 
imprisonment, whilst the humblest re- 
monstrance produced no other effect than 
contemptuous silence, haughty surprise 
at plebian insolence, or threats, to which 
the sufferer would willingly submit, of 
withdrawing favors, that generally carried 
Vuin when they were conferred. Our 
fashionable readers will doubtless exclaim. 
These ideas may be extremely fine, and 
perfectly correct, but they are certainly 
rather singular, and not very reducible to 
practice ; whilst, if we could suppose for 
a moment, an industrious tradesman wast- 
ing his time in the peruisal of these vo- 
lumes, we could likewise imagine him 

eagerly 
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eagerly enquiring, if this Lord Drelin- 
court were meant to represent a character 
from real life ? and, on receiving an an- 
swer in the negative, we can see him 
shake his head, and hear him say, " No, 
I might have known that It was a fiction." 
But Lord Drelincourt was not only sin- 
gular in paying his bills, though that cir- 
cumstance alone, might, have ranked him 
amongst the oddities of the day, he 
had likewise many other remarkable sen- 
timents and customs. He actually thought 
that the fashionable phrase of liberal opi- 
nions, meaned laxity of morals; and he 
could not content himself with the wisdom 
of philosophy, and religion of nature ; 
but did verily go every Sunday to chfurch, 
requesting his family to do the same; and 
this, not merely -from a conviction of the 
importance of example to those Itss ex- 
alted, and less enlightened than himself, 
for then he might have been excused by 
policy, but he openly acknowledged, that 
her believed public worship to be a de- 
vout 
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vout and reasonable service^ due from 
man^ and acceptable to God. After thus 
iinwarrantab'ly betraying opinions^ long 
sinte obsolete, we will give our readers 
time to recover from their surprise, and 
leaving the family at Drelincourt, to the 
enjoyment of their rational amusements, 
and antiquated ideas^ we will attend upon 
the proceedings of Captain Clayton, for 
we must, not deprive him of the title, to 
obtain which, 'many a young man has de- 
voted himself to the service of Mars, 
however destitute of real military ardour. 
We will thei*efore continue to call this 
gentleman Captain Clayton, particularly 
as we do not mean to keep him for the 
remaahdct of this sublime history in Italy; 
but, before we recount his adventures 
there, we will conclude this chapter, and 
introduce him with all proper r«Bpect in 
another. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XIV. 



At once my sou] from bright ambition won, 

X hugged the dart 1 wish'd to be undone $ 

No more pale science durst my thoughts engage. 

Insipid dullness hung on every page $ 

The midnight lamp no more,enJoy*d its blaze, 

No more my spirit flew from maze to maze i 

Thy glances made philosophy resign 

fier racone to thee, and every lense was thine. 

CAWTBORICB. 



WE do not mean to enter upon a recital 
of Clayton's extacies, as he viewed with 
enraptured eyes the master-pieces of art, 
which every where met his astonished 
sight. The language of admiration is un- 
fortunately not sufficiently new to afford 
our readers much gratification ; and we 
wish rather to treat them with the beauties 
of nature, and of a more modern date, 
than these famed subjects, which make us 
feel, that, however enlightened, and ac- 
complished 
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complished the present age may be, it 
has much to attain before it equal the 
perfection of some by which it has been 
preceded. 

Know then, gentle readers, that after 
Clayton had filled many letters to England, 
with more animated accounts, and chear- 
ful descriptions, than it was becoming in 
a discarded lover to have been able to 
send; instead of flying altogether from 
the haunts of men, he even carried his 
perfidy so far, as to think that the society 
of the Marchese di Rodalvi would be an 
addition to his pleasures, and formed the 
resolution of presenting his introductory 
letters, the first day that he could abstract 
his ideas from the splendid collection of 
every gratification to a lover of the fine 
arts, which Florence at that time af- 
forded. Chance, however, spared him 
the trouble of a formal introduction, and 
gave him one infinitely more agreeable 
to himself, and more interesting to the 
family. 

Returning 
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Returning one evening from a delight- 
ful day's excursion into the country, he 
was riding by the side of a beautiful 
shrubbery, in that indolent, humour, 
which is sometimes felt, when the sensa- 
tions of tranquillity are so pleasing, that 
their cause is not enquired into, through 
the fear of destroying their charm; sud- 
denly however the shrieks of females put 
all his serene sensations to flight, and 
clapping spurs into his horse s sides, he 
darted forward with a rapidity of lightn- 
ing, and was followed by two servants, 
who emulated their master's speed. Di- 
rected by the piercing sounds which still 
continued, he soon reached the spot 
whence they proceeded, and saw three 
men masked, two of whom were forcibly 
dragging a lady towards a carriage. Fear 
had deprived her of power to resist, 
she was insensible, and the opposition 
proceeded fiom another female, whom 
the third man restrained from going 
to the assistance of her friend, though 

he 
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he could not preTent her shrieks, which 
rent the air. At this instant Clayton 
appeared, '' Cowards!" he exclaimed, 
'^ base unmanly cowards, instantly relin- 
quish the object of your insulting vio- 
lence, or expect the punishment that you 
d€serve." One of the men who seemed 
to be the principal, answered with a voice 
almost choaked by passion, and in a lan- 
guage unknown to Clayton, who in the 
hurry had spoken in English; but the 
stranger's gestures were translatable into 
every language, for he drew his sword, 
and his attendants followed his example; 
Clayton's would have done the same, but 
they had unfortunately no other weapons 
than one pistol, which their master seized, 
and held to his opponent's breast, whilst 
the squires engaged very valiantly in the 
cause of their respective principals. The 
Englishmen cracked their whips, the 
strangers flourished their swords, and 
talked in the unknown language, whilst 
their opponents wondered who they were, 

aad 
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and what they were talking about. At 
last for the honour of old England, they 
resolved to come to closer combat, and 
accordingly ran suddenly on the enemy, 
regardless of the glittering steel, whilst 
the masks not relishing the biting argu- 
ments of English whips, which came with 
all the advantage of novelty, and severe 
application^ were soon thrown off their 
guard, submitting to have their swords 
beaten out of their hands, and at last 
taking refuge in flight, notwithstanding 
the imprecations, which the stranger 
poured forth in various languages, with 
a fluency that astonished Clayton, who 
could not but be entertained by the in- 
exhaustible variety of his epithets. Find- 
ing however that he could be understood, 
he began to parley with him in Italian, 
whilst the lady who was set at liberty by 
the flight of her guard, gave to one of 
Clayton's servants, a direction in English 
to the chateau, from which she had unfor- 
nately wandered out of hearing. When 

the 
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the assaulter found that there was a pro- 
bability of an addition to the enemy's 
forces, he thought it prudent to make 
peace on any terms, he therefore con- 
descended to say that the young lady, 
whose terrified senses were only just re- 
turning, was his sister, and had escaped 
from a convent in Portugal, that he was 
her guardian, and as she had refused 
to return willingly to his protection; 
he had thought himself authorized to 
employ stratagem and force. '^ Speak, 
wretch ! " exclaimed the fraternal pro- 
tector in a voice of thunder, " speak to 
confirm my word, and thine own dis- 
honour." His accents might have almost 
awakened the dead, but "hot trusting to 
words only, he accompanied them by an 
herculean grasp, that seemed powerful 
enough to destroy the delicate frame, 
which he still supported. ^^ Ah ! my God," 
exclaimed the unfortunate female, in a 
voice that thrilled through Clayton's soul, 
'^ suffer me to die in peace, oh ! my bro- 
ther, 
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ther persfecute me not in the grave." She 
closed her eyes and seemed actually de- 
parting to seek refuge in death ; her 
inhuman brother seeing domestics ap* 
proaching^ would have flung her to the 
ground^ but Clayton caught her in his 
arms^ and the ferocious tyrant darting a 
4ook of ire upon hin^ sprang into his car- 
riage^ and was in a moment carried out 
of sights by four fleet horses. It was now 
nearly dark^ the lady, who appeared to 
belong to the chateau^ leaned against a 
tree in silence, which Clayton was too 
much ^absorbed in thought to break; all 
the tehderest sympathies of his heart were 
awakened^ and he could not refrain from 
repeatedly pressing to it, the injured ob- 
ject, who still remained as he thought, 
lifeless in his arms. We say as he thought, 
but though he might be deceived, that is 
no reason why our readers should, and 
we will candidly acknowledge to them, 
that the agitated girl was not quite so 
inanimate, as to.be wholly unconscious 
Vol. 1. L «f 
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of the interest that she had inspired^ but 
not knowing exactly how to behave^ she 
suffered her timidity to seek shelter under 
the appearance of insensibility^ and was 
rejoiced, when the arrival of the domestics 
relieved her from her embarrassing situa^ 
tion, Clayton resigned his charge re- 
luctantly to the care of two servants, who- 
had brought a chair for her, and would 
then have taken his leave, but the other 
young lady advancing towards him, with 
an air of nobleness, tempered with soft- 
ness, said in the most {^leasing accents;^ 
'' No, sir, that I must not allow^ add 
another favour to the signal one, which 
you have already conferred on us, and 
permit me to give my father the Map- 
chese di Rodalvi, the pleasure of thank'- 
ing thf deliverer of his daughter's friend." 
Could Clayton resist? Impossible! — He 
went, and whilst the young ladies had 
retired, to calm their spirits after so 
alarming a rencontre^ he made the Mar- 
chese acquainted with his name^ and 

intimacy 
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intimacy with the Count Rodalvi, by that 
meains increasing the prepossession al- 
ready felt in his favour. Whilst they are 
talking over affairs foreign and domestic^ 
asking) and ahswering^ a thousand anxious^ 
questions concerning Edmund^ Lord Dre- 
lincourt) and the rest of the MarcheseV 
friends, we will attend a few minuteSr 
to the female branches of the family. 
'^ Heavens, my dear Claudina ! " exclaimed' 
the beautiful Bverilda, '^ what a wretch is 
that vile Don Lopez, he deserves to be 
;)ut into the inquisition, for his shocking 
oaths, I wish I were one of the officers/ 
he should see it in all its terrors, and I 
daresay he would then . never mention 
the name of convent, or bear with that 
of priest, again." ''How unfortunate I 
am," exclaimed Claudina, tears stealing 
down her pale cheeks, from a pair of 
fine black eyes, '' alas! I never knew the 
transports of affection in my own family, 
my heart overflows with sensibility, and 
had it not been for your friendi^hip, and 

I. S the 
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the kiiidness of the March^sa^ it must 
have broken/' " Do not distress your- 
self, my love/' said the amiable, Marchesa^ 
''your society, makes us happy, and I 
trust that in time we shall be able to 
enjoy it without interruption. Do. not 
Weep; my dear Claudina, you are yet 
agitated, but adjust your dress, and come 
into the saloon, you ought to thank this 
Valiaht stranger, surely he equals Orlando, 
of Rinaldo, or any other hero however 
retiowned, and we have now an admi-^ 
rable opportunity of displaying our ge- 
nius, by celebrating his exploits in an 
epic poem." ^ Claudina smiled, and a 
faint blush passed across her cheek; she 
however begged to decline seeing him 
again, and Everilda kindly offered to stay 
with her. Now Claudina, like many others 
of her sex, when her request was com- 
plied with, became less anxious to abide 
by it, she hesitated, begged that she 
might not detain Everilda, and at last 
owned that perhaps company might 

amuse 
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amuse her spirits, and .that if she found 
it over-powered them, she would retire. 

With Clayton's ardent and romantic 
disposition, it was natural that he should 
be very anxious to see the fair objects, 
whdm he had rescued from violence. 
The tones of their voices were extremely 
pleasing, but with their features he was 
. entirely unacquainted, as they were both 
veiled, and the evening was too far ad- 
advanced, to permit him to make any 
observations. In this uncertainty it is 
not to be wondered at, if the time of 
their absence appeared tedious, his eyes 
wandered frequently to the door, which 
at length opened, and three ladies en- 
tered; the first was intoduced as the 
Marchesa, the second, whose paleness, 
langour, and dejection, proclaimed that 
she it was, whom he had rescued from 
fraternal tyranny, as Donna Claudina, 
Louisa, Elvira, de Gomez, and the third 
beautiful as one of Mahomet's fabled hou- 
ries, as Signora di Rodalvi. Now by all 

L » the 
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Ae laws af romance^ we ought to make 
the valiant knight vow everlasting fide- 
lity to the fair one^ for whom his conquer- 
ing arm had put a host to flight; and thi;i 
was certainly what he had silready in- 
tended^ but unfortunately^ he intended 
;ilso to find her> " All that painting could 
express, or youthful poets fancy when 
they love." Such was one of the Tidies, 
but not the one whom he had expected 
jtp fini^ ,sf}. Th^ ^elic^te languor, ^hf 
interesting sensibiUty^ the melting ten- 
d^rne^, of Donna Claudina, could not 
l^e sieen without being lelt^ but the 
brightness of Everilda's beauty m^Ap 
every other fade in the comparison ; she 
•was now in her twentieth year^ and in 

the meridian of her attractions; her heidlit 

•- » ■ ^ ^^ 

rose to the majestic, her eyes were pf ft 
^ark ha^le, and expressed most elo- 
quently, every ^motion of a noble, ar- 
4ent, and generous, though uncontroll- 
ably soul, her complexion was not very 
^air, bi^ it was cle^r, and heightened by 

a bloom 
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•a bloom of nature's deepest and richest 
dyes; her bright brown hair curled in a 
prcfusion of natural ringlets^ and her 
s^imated expressive countenance^ re- 
ceived a thousand additional charms, 
jrQm the harmonious tones of her voice, 
aiid the 'enchanting natural graces of her 
figure. She was one who could inspire 
only violent passions, if admired it must 
be with enthusiasm, if loved, to distrac- 
tion. If Clayton had been struck with 
Lady Rosamond, in whom dignity sup- 
plied the place of female softness, how 
was his admiration now excited by one, 
in whom dignity and sensibility were 
joined? If Lady Rosamond's talents had 
gained his homage, notwithstanding the 
repulsive manner in which she often dis- 
played them; what was not due to Eve- 
rilda, who combined every varied power 
to please, with an* unwearied desire to 
exert them? The ardent Clayton soon 
devoted his glowing heart, entirely to 
one, who appeared so worthy of it, he 

L 4 n^ 
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no longer complained of the insipidity 
of life, but of its shortness; his whole 
soul was filled with the ardour of his 
passion, he lived only to love, but with 
the unconquering timidity of a real lover, 
silence closed his lips, though the dictates 
of his heart continually hovered on them; 
in the presence of his mistress he gazed 
on her in mute admiraton, but in absence 
he delighted his imagination by talking 
to her. 



Chaf. 
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Chap. XVI. 



Ye cruel maids ! 
When first ye 'gan to weave my woof of fate 
Ye dy'd it with 4he roseate hoes of spring.-— 
At length the raven croak'd, with joy ye snatch*d 
The cords of woe, and dipped th*unfinish'd web 
Deep in the pitchy waters of despair. 

SATERS. 



NOW; Gupid being one of the most 
mischievous urchins^ that ever existed, 
not contented with making such havoc 
in the hitherto stoical heart of the'philo- 
phical Clayton, did likewise most wil- 
fully and maliciously wound, and disturb 
the peace of the gentle and unfortunate 
Claudina. This young lady's destiny had 
been singularly pitiable; with a heart cast 
in nature's softest mould, a disposition 
peculiarly amiable, and manners the most 

L S interesting 



interesting and affectionate^ she had been 
the victim of unkindness^ chilled by ne- 
glect^ and discouraged by insult. It was 
her misfortune to be bom too soon. The 
first three years of her life were the only 
happy ones that she had ever known. 
She was then the darling of her parents, 
and undoubted heiress of a large fortune, 
left by an uncle to her father's leld^t 
child^ unless hpj ox she, embraced ^ reli* 
gious life, in which case it was to devolve 
to the next; or if there were none 
other, it was to endow an hospital for 
fhirty decayed nobl^ Ca^tilians. In the 
fourth year of Claudina's age her parents 
itjffre made happy by the birth of a soq^ 
and from that moment, all h^r wretched- 
ness commenced. This darling son, wl^o 
was to transmit the family-name to a hun- 
dred generations, was unfortunately likely 
to succeed to tnore titles than estates^ 
l)ut the par^pts lamenting the untoward 
circ^mstaI\ee, luckily recollected, that if 
they could not enrich him, Claudina* 

might; 
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might; and from that instant it was de- 
creed that she should. But to elfTect a 
change of prospects^ a change of incli- 
nation was also necessary^ and the little 
lively Claudina^ was to.be metamorphosed 
into the devout and pensive nun. Now 
this was far from an impossibility^ and 
might have been easily efiected by kind and 
docile meani^ for even at that early age 
the child gave strong proofs of the ten- 
derness and sensibility which were after- 
wards matured in the woman. But her 
parents wisely took her^ at six years of 
age^ from an elegant nursery^ where she 
had always bad a croud of playfellows^ 
deprived her of her toys and sweatmeats^ 
and sent her to board in a convent^ sel- 
dom going to see her^ and then only to 
reprove her, and repress by sternness the 
emotions of her affectionate h«art, which 
not all their cruelty could teach her to 
stifle. 

In this convent her acquaintance com* 
menced with Everilda, who was sent to it 

L 6 for 
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for education^ on account of the Marchese 
having a sister who resided in its vicinity. 
Their intimacy soon grew into a lively 
friendship, and her attachment to Eve- 
rilda, was one great source of the firmness 
with which the timid novice resisted the 
stern mandates of her parents; the seve- 
rity of the rigid nuns, and the caresses of 
the artful ones. She looked with horror 
on vows, which would separate her from 
the only friend that she had ever known ; 
and that friend possessing, at all times, a 
a soul impatient of controul, disdained it 
in the form of tyranny, and fortified with 
her spirited advice, and independent opi- 
nions, the drooping spirits and wavering 
resolutions of the distressed Claudina. 
Even her timidity was worked on by 
Everilda, who drew in lively colours, 
the ojfTencc given to God, and the moc- 
kery made of religion by those who pro- 
fessed a sacred call to a life which they 
loathed, and who claimed merit for offer- 
ing to heaven a heart, polluted with 

worldly 
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worldly desires, and the repinings of 
discontent. 

The death of Claudina's parents made 
no change in her situation^ but that of 
giving her, if possible, a still harsher 
guardian, in the person of her brother, 
whose remonstrances were so unceasing, 
and accompanied with such cruelties, that 
the gentle object of them, sunk under 
their force, and seemed ready to resign a 
life, made wretched by unkindness. Eve- 
rilda's warm and generous heart bled to 
see the ravages made by grief in the lovely 
frame and delicate constitution of her 
friend, for whom she earnestly requested 
an asylum with her parents. Her wisl^es 
were no sooner mentioned, than compli- 
ance prevented their repetition. In this 
case there were additional motives for 
their gratification. The Marchesa was one 
of the most compassionate and tender of 
her sex; she sympathized in Claudina's 
trials, and wished to alleviate her sorrows; 
Everilda's petition was likewise made a 

few 
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few days after Edmund's d^parture^ wben 
her spirits were yet saddened^ and her 
parents were anxious to see them restored 
by the society of one whom she loved so 
welL and who was so deserving of esteem* 
Stratagem was opposed to force; per* 
mission was given to Claudina to iq>end 
the day with Bverilda's aunt^ whom she 
frequently visited^ 9nd the moment she 
was beyond the walls of the convent, a 
light carriage with four horses offered 
freedom to her^, and never stopped till 
she was out of her brother^s jurisdiction. 
She was received with raptures by her 
friend, and in the elegant society of the 
Jlodalvi family, began to taste of happi- 
ness, though she led a retired life, from 
fear of her brother, who left no art untried 
to bring her once more within his power: 
and indeed every day that she was out oC 
it, was of consequence^; as his office of 
guardian was limited to a certain number 
of years, which was now nearly expired; 
for his &ther, either repenting on his 

death- 



death-bed^ the cruelty that he had shewn 
his daughter^ or not being so charmed 
with his son's disposition^ as to think 
proper to trust entirely to it^ did not wish 
to extend the power he should give him 
over his sister too far. We have already 
related the consequences of the young 
ladies having imprudently lengthened 
their walk much further than usual; and 
we have now to relate other trials^ as 
severe^ and almost as fatal, which befel 
this unfortunate fair one, though arising 
from a very different source. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XVII. 



'■^OCC 



The bitter fruits of thine unhappy love I 
It blossomed sweetly, and thy cheated hopes 
Were promised, that its bloom should last for eyer; ' 
What can'st thou wish ? What state of life become thee ! 
Go from the world, which has no corner in it 
That will receive thee kindly, )>ut that cloister. 
Whence had*st thou ne'er been drawn thou had*st been 
happy. YicToa. 



CLAU DINARS heart, naturally tender, 
lavished its sensibilities on those to whom 
she was indebted, with a warmth, propor- 
tioned to their paucity. 

She revered the Marchese ; she regarded 
the Marchesa as a mother, and was at- 
tached to the interesting Everilda, by 
every tie of friendship and gratitude, but 
she was soon convinced, that yet stronger 

sentiments 
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sentiments could exist in her heart; she 
found with mingled fear and pleasure^ 
that she loved, and for sometime en-, 
grossed by the delights of a new and 
secret passion, she felt not even the ne- 
cessity of participation. Every day her 
attachment gained strength, for every 
day she gazed on her preserver, and hia 
speaking countenance, his facinating man- 
ners, his animated smile, and cultivated 
mind, were not to be attended to with 
indifference. One day he was unusually 
brilliant; intelligence flashed in his eyes, 
transport smiled on his lips, stnd as though 
common language could not express his 
sentiments, he breathed on his flute the 
most captivating melody. The suscep- 
tible Claudina was overpowered by her 
emotions, she left the room, and wan- 
dered trough a grove> where every gale 
wafted fragrance, and seemed to inspire 
happiness. *' Yes, "she exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her hands, and raising her tearful eyes 
to heaven, '^ yes I love ! oh delightful 

passion. 
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passion^ till I knew thee^ I knew not the 
value of existence. Ah hqavens ! who x:stn 
rencuuca the worlds whilst in it can be 
^experienced feelings such as mine ? And 
what would they have been in the con- 
. vent q£ SaiAte Frances ! I lov^^ wd surely 
J love noit alone> no^ I feel also that I am 
Joved/' Andnow> Jest our readers should 
think that diey hav^ caught us xmpping^ 
^s has b^en the ca^e with greater authors 
.than 'We arse; or lest Clayton may be ac- 
^cused of Inccuisist^ncy^ or Claudrna of 
vanity^ we think it incumbent on us to 
4eclare^ that though she was mjstakeii^ 
her mistake was very excusable.*— Clay- 
ton's soul overflowed with love^ and th^e 
.tenderness of his accents^ the sensibility 
Hof his glances^ might have misled those 
Morfi ve^-scid i^ the langua^ of pas»on 
than Claudina was^ particularly if their 
wish was ^' fath^ to the thought." It was 
i^atural for her to imagine when In 
£v^ida's. absence^' his voice jtr^embled 
in addrei^ing hf r^ wd h^ ^yes w^e fixed 

on 
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on her with the sAo^t expressive softnesfs^ 
that she inspired his emotions, and though 
It .was possible^ it was certainly very im- 
probable she should divine, that his 
thoughts of the absent, influenced his 
behaviour to the present, that his love for 
one, prompted his attentions to anotliet^ 
that his softness was involuntary, his ac- 
cents tender as his thoughts, and yet these 
thotTghts fixed upon another. Surely Clau- 
.dina cpuld Jdot be expected to imagine 
^ny thing so cru.el> and happy in the 
idea of being loved, she wished not to be 
told that she was tso. The delusion how- 
.eyer was not to last long, and on the very 
day that it was at it3 beigbt, the chatm 
JM/^ broken, 9he had returned to the apart- 
iiaent where she had left the family, and 
advaxiQcid into it, bef/pre she preceived 
that Clayton was there alone. She wa$ 
hastily retreating with that exceiss of cau- 
tion, by vhich even the wisest sometimes 
betray them^elvefi; Clayton however pre- 
yenited herd/esign, md lidding her hand, 

enquired 
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enquired in the softest accents, though 
mingled with evident perturbation, if she 
had seen her friend ? She answered in the 
negative. He then asked, if she had seen 
the Marchese, or Marchesa ? and received 
the same answer. ^' Well," he exclaimed, 
leading her to a seat, " they have left me 
here quite solitary, but you will not de- 
sert me also?" Claudina answered only 
by the liveliest blushes, and a sweetness 
of expression in her countenance, which 
could scarcely be equalled by Everilda's 
beauty. Perhaps the moment in a fe- 
male's existence, which conveys the purest 
rapture to a susceptible heart, is that, 
when the declaration of his passion, hovers 
upon the lips of her lover, when she wit- 
nesses her own triumph in his anxiety, 
and anticipates the delight of consoling 
him. 

Such, at that moment, were Claudina's 
feelings, she feared to breathe, lest she 
should dissolve the enchantment with 
which she seemed surrounded ; and dreaded 

even 
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even the tones which vibrated to her heart, 
lest they should break the spell. '' Shall 
I hesitate/' said Clayton, '^ to speak to 
you on a subject which has long occupied 
my mind ? Knowing your sensibility, am 
I presumptuous in hoping to interest it 
in my favor ? Ah ! Claudina, excuse my 
freedom ; my heart disdains forms, tell 
me, if with so much softness you have 
never loved.'' He paused, and Claudina 
blushing yet more deeply, essayed to 
speak, but her eyes met his, and her 
unfinished words expired on her lips. 
'^ Speak, Claudina," he continued, "my 
dear friend, friend of those whom I love, 
answer my question, or suffer me to con- 
jecture the cause of your silence." Clau- 
' dina, conscious of it, was easily alarmed, 
and hastily replied, " Alas ! I have never 
known any who wished for my love; 
nevei: any who deserved it, till fortune 
atoned for the unkindness of nature, in 
giving me invaluable friends among stran- 
gers." The contrast afforded by her pre- 
sent 
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sent situation^ to that which meiAory. re-* 
called^ filled her eyes with tears; i^e 
paused^ and Clayton continned^ '^ May 
your lore be propitious on whomsoever 
you bestow it; he must be happy; but 
my fair friend/' continued he in a livelier 
tone^ and taking her hand with a smile^ 
^' as you hope for success yourself^ plead 
for me with one, over whom your influ*" 
ence is great, let me implore you to exe^ 
it in my behalf; you tell me that you are 
my debtor; procure me a favor greater 
than life; procure me- Everilda's consent 
to make me happy, and you will bind me 
to you for ever in the chains of grati- 
tude." He felt the hand that he held 
become cold and inanimate; he looked 
up, and beheld Claudinai who seemed in 
a moment '^ transformed by grief to mar- 
ble, and appeared het own pale monu- 
ment/' Surprised and shocked, he one 
minute suspected the truth, and the next 
condemned himself for the vanity of the 
romantic thought. However, delicacy 

restrained 
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restrained himfromcalling for as^st^nce, 
and be was happy ta perceive that it was 
not long necessary ; Claudina revived to 
anguish^ disappointment^ confusion and 
despair. Clayton cast his eyes to the 
ground in silence; and Claudina^ bursting 
into tearSi exclaimed^ '' Wretched that I- 
am> when shall I know peace ? why did I 
refuse a safe asylum from unhappiness ? 
why did I expose myself to the attacks of 
fortune^ who has already so cruelly perse- 
cuted me ?" She wrung her hands^ and 
%emed utterly unconscious of any person 
being near her^ till suddenly recollecting 
herself^ she instantly tdmed to the asto«- 
nished spectator of her grief> and with 
admirable presence of mind^ and an un- 
embarrassed air^ which cduld not fail to 
impress conviction, said, *' How weak^ 
how very weak, sir, I must have appeared 
to you : excuse the little command that I 
have shewn over my feelings. I have no 
friend but my Everilda, and the dreadful 
idea of being deprived of ^er, quite over- 
powered 
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The enamoured Clayton having gained 
fthe consent, of the Marchese and Mar- 
chesa. to address their daughter, was one 
of the happiest of men, aiid most atten- 
tive of lovers, even the volatile Everilda, 
seemed touched by his sincerity, and 
gratified by his excessive homage. He 
appeared daily to gain ground in her 
affections, and his frequent letters to 
England, were filled with the most rap^ 
turous praises of her beauty, her accom- 
plishments, her virtues and innumerable 
graces. We will now leave him to make 
,^onnets on liis fair one's eye-brows, whilst 
we return to the family at Castle Dre- 
lincourt. 
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